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THE U. &. CONSTITUTION ISA COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITR HBLL.” 


Oe" ‘Yes! it cannot be denied—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions te 
secure the perpetuity of their dominion over their 
slaves The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade; the second was 
the stipulation to surrender fugitive slaves—an en- 
gagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for slaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress, and thereby 
to make the PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION 
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Anniversary of the American An- 


meneed on Wednesday 
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1], Syracuse, The anni- 


former years, have been 
) the difficulty, indeed, 

a suitable place in 

iid be held in the latter 

hold it in the eity of Syracuse. 
iveniences attending the 
nniversary, the attendance 
| nted the anti-slavery feel- 
At ten o'clock, the Convention 


Loyp Garrison, the 





s ty. Immediately around the 

smongst many others, Gerrit 
Esq., M. P., Francis 
luincy, Mass.; Parker 
ps Samuel J. May, New 
Pennsylvania; Thomas Whit- 


Miller McKim, 


Penn.; James W. 

Abraham Brooke, Ohio; Henry C, 

7) Frederick Douglass, New York; 

} Mass. ; Lydia Mott, New York ; 

Jr., Mass.; George W. Putnam, Mass. 

ffered by Rev. Mr. Ray- 

racuse, ahymn was sung by the whole 
se and said :— 


f December, 1833, the friends of im- 
litional emancipation were sum- 

n Convention at Philadelphia, for the 
t forth to the world a declaration of 
nd to form an American 

ty. That Convention was held. 

f Sentiments was adopted, and on that 
isis for all future action, a Nation- 
That Society 


niversary we are here to cele- 


y was at that time organized. 


ears, through much trial and 

ine and storm,—very little 

Ag lof storm,—this Society has 
t New York. 


| emporium, but we are here, 


This year we do not 
Syracuse. [Cheers.) We are not 
to this, that we are not 

l power greater than liberty in this 
Constitution of the country, and 

‘ +) 


gr eT iin we 


throne of God—we are 


our anniversary in the great 


ise, nota hall, can be obtained in 
We present ourselves, un- 

s, for the first time, to the good 

f the Empire State. It seems 

| make aclean breast of it, 
v who we are, and what 
” yourselves whether 
or of ‘death.’ 1 therefore 
rly in the cause, and 
hful, most untiring, and 
ne whose name is appended 

h Thave alluded—my wor- 

r, Samuel J. May, to read that 


‘Ay then read the Declaration 


resumed: Such are the senti- 
na the measures of the Ameri- 

; and from them, I believe, 
swerved, in the least degree, 

» Should not this Society be 

not in the midst of slavery 
‘allover our free North? Why is 
1 slave-breeders, and slave- 

nst us, the friends of free- 

y, the Christians of the 

ne with this Society, and united 
t abo] 
romulgate no new truths. There 
nothing ultra, nothing fanatical in 
re than can be found in the Decla- 
And dependence and the Gospel of Je- 


~ yet, as J remarked atthe outset, this 


} a: 
wed to hold it 
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a S regular anniversary 
oon York—a city with half a million 
Y swarming with churches built and 
* Worship of Almighty God, and to 

$$ By ur common Savior and Redeem- 

j " th magnificent halls, and yet 

{ them can be obtained, for any 

ey, ron any other consideration, be- 
‘ Slavery has entire mastery over the 

s} irit rules the city of N. York ; 

wuling to allow this Society to 

-— re are overawed in the pre- 

: 4 ed which pervades that great city, 
na _ +s seems, for the Slave Power in the 
“ay to every m 


are 
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“Know that that is 
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| srapple with Slavery on the spot? If it should| fer from us. (Cheers.) On the anti-slaveryjlatform,, 
|make the attempt, would it not perish? Such isour|we would ever welcome the slaveholder ami the 
| condition in the year 1851, as pertains to the South- \slave-breeder, as well as the abolitionix aid the 
j}ern portion of the country, and to those associated } friend of the slave. We gag nobody; ve sy, let 
| with and interested in the Slave Power at the|truth and error meet; who ever knew trut, to be 
| North. We here atthe North are no longer to have | worsted in the encounter? (Hear, hear.) Weire for 
jany thought, any opinion, any freedom of speech, or |free speech for all ; and we are determined, a far as 
| the right peaceably to assemble together to ‘discuss | lies in our power, that if the slaveholder shoul come 
| the great cause of liberty; at least, it seems not in| amongst us, he shall be permitted to speak ancplead 
the great city of New York. We are no longer to his own cause. 
be tolerated. We are asked, What have we atthe} Henry Clay, because, a short time since, in hston, 
| North to do with Slavery? In reply, I will reverse | a person arrested as a fugitive slave was re@ased 
| the interrogatory, and ask, ‘ What has Slavery to do | from 
| with us at the North?” Have we not at least. the | ada, 
| right of talking about liberty ? 


the grasp of the kidnapper and removed t Can- 
in his place in the U. 
proceeding, and spoke of the vast importance of the 


rvation of our Union, that the Jaws of te land 


S. Senate denounced the 
If in the slave States 
| We may not speak against Slavery, may we not, among } pr 
| our own free institutions, lift our voices in favor of 
What has 
Instead of this, we should, I 
| think, be asked, ‘ What have we not to do with Sla- 


| 


very?’ 


must be strictly obeyed and enforced; and et, in 


| our free institutions and against Slavery ? 


| Slavery to do with us? 


that very speech, affecting to reproach us witha vio- 
lation of the laws, he could express his satisfacion at 
the mobbing of our noble friend (pointing to feorge 
Thompson.) Lewis Cass, on that very same ocasior, 
The present week is the great anniversary week in | after saying that the violation of the laws of ow land 
|the city of New York, at which all our great reli- 





was among the things most to be deprecatd ané 
| gious bodies come as unto Jerusalem in days of old, to 

. ' 
them,’ and to re- } 


new their pledges upon the altar of Christianity, that | less mob in Springfield. 


feared, even he could express immense satisfactin that 
| talk about ‘what God has done for our friend was not permitted to open his lips bya law- 
At our last annual reeting 
they will be bold for God, and glory in the cross and} in New York, we had the mob howling arand us 
| despise theshame. They are this day talking about | for the space of three days, so that nothing cald be 
(Hear, bear.) 
| Christ, who are deprived of the word of God, who are Sometimes they would give ‘Three cheers for )aniel 
(Cheers) We 
lost and ruined ones, and to be willing to do any- | had a famous rowin Faneuil Hall, not long sime, for 


j} those in heathen lands who have not the Gospel of | heard excepting their satanic voices. 


perishing by millions; and they claim to pity those | Webster,” who goes for law and order. 


thing for their salvation. Why is it that those reli-| three whole hours—an hour longer than tat a: 


| gious gatherings are tolerated in the city of New York, | Ephesus. (Uaughter.) We were prevented from 
if the American Anti-Slavery Society cannot be tol- | speaking by the friends of ‘decency, law and jrder.’ 
jerated? If they are doing the work of the Lord,| They were horrified at the idea of any dissatisaction 
which isa work of freedom, and if they do not com- | against the Fugitive Slave Bill, and so they raised 
promise with oppression, how is it that they may | wild and senseless outcries, and now and thm gavc 
meet securely,and safely,and popularly ? All doors are | three cheers for Danicl Webster, and for thae whe 
open to them,and no one molests or makes them afraid. | are ‘the friends of law and order.’ 

They are willing to be Christians only so far as it shall 
They are willing to be Christians | nounced ‘ pestilent and 


Christ and his apostles were, in their time, pro- 
fellows,’ Ay 
They are willing to make | ‘ seditious fellows,’ going about ‘turning the worlc¢ 
Were they ‘pestilent and selitious 


cost them nothing. seaitious 
| 80 far as itis fashionable. 
sacrifices in the cause of God only so far as they will| upside down.’ 
not be called upon to part with anything. They are ‘fellows’? We say no. They were ‘ the law-aiding 
Their professions are hol- | portion; and Pilate and Caiaphas, and the priess and 
low and hypocritical; for if they donot think of the people who cried * Crucify him!’ 
at that time. 


are deprived of all light and knowledge; if they will revolutionary sires were lawless men, very awless 


concerned for the heathen. 
they were the law- 
heathen at their own doors, under their own laws, who | less and anarchical (Cheers; Our 
shake hands with those who enforce heathenism in| men, when they lived ; and Bunker Hill was) very 
their own land, then I say that their pretended pity | lawless affair; and the plains of Lexington an Con- 
for those afar off is an evidence of hollowness and | cord presented an array of Jawless men, anc they 


of hypocrisy that calls for the rebuke of the Chris- | were so regarded and treated at that time; bu we, 


ishing slavery? We utter no | 





tian world. Ours has been stigmatized as an infidel 


movement. How infidel it is, you have just had an 


| opportunity of judging by the Declaration of Senti- | 


ments which has just been read. We are infidel, un- 


doubtedly, as an association. We are infidel to the 
|} devil,—intidel to Slavery,—infidel to that power 


which is turning the rational creatures of God into 


} 


mere merchandise; but we are loyal to God,—loyal 


to Liberty,—loyal to the rights of man, and we mean 


to live and die so, God helping us. (Loud cheers.) 


In the true sense of the words, no movement, in my 


judgment, in the world, is so deeply religious, at the 
present time, as the Anti-Slavery movement. True, 
|it is branded as disorganizing, as fanatical, as infidel ; 
|so it was with primitive Christianity, so with every 
| great and radical reform; in every age of the world, 
they have been branded with such opprobrious names. 
Jesus and his Apostles were not infidels in an evil 
|sense ; nor were the noble army of martyrs and con- 
| fessors, nor the Puritans, nor were Luther and his 
associates infidels, although branded as such. So, ma- 
| king ourselves one with them, we boldly say, we are 
| not infidels. Our cause is the cause which they advo- 
| cated, and we claim to be animated, to some extent, at 
| least, by the spirit for which they were so nobly char- 
jacterized. To this cause we have not summoned the 
vile, excepting they have come to hoot and mob us. 
The vile have no sympathy with us. We are yet 
| thought so dangerous a body of men that we are to 
be mobbed by ruffians such as Rynders and his crew 
in New York. The New York Odserver has no af- 
| finity with The Liberator and its anti-slavery senti- 
|ments. This cause has no companionship with Ben- 
|nett’s New York Herald. 


No movement in this country is so patriotic as ours ; 
|indeed, any movement which ignores the cause of 
| those in bonds must be unpatriotic, for slavery is jeop- 
ardizing the very existence of ourcountry. (Cheers.) 
Every hour renders it all the more difficult to solve 
| the problem, whether its salvation be possible. The 
| deadliest enemies of the country cannot wish to put 
| down agitation against slavery; the worst enemies of 
the slaveholders will cry, ‘Let them alone; let them 
manage their slave system as they choose!’ 

We are patriotic in the broadest and best sense of 
|the word. We love the land of our nativity. We 
| love the slavcholders, as we love theslaves. We have 
| no controversy with any man, as a man, any further 
jin this struggle, than he has been guilty of injustice 
}to the slave. The abolitionists are not animated by 
ill-will towards those who have enslaved their fellow- 
|men. God forbid! We have been buffetted, and are 
| willing to be spit upon, denounced, ostracised. We 
have suffered, some have laid down their lives as 
Christ laid down his, that cruel men might be brought 
|to repentance. Because we wish to save and bless 
| them, we take the position we have assumed. They 
misunderstand and hate us,and endeavor to destroy us. 
We wish to give them blessing for cursing, and do 
all we can to save them from the elements of de- 
struction so fearfully combined in their atrocious slave 
system, 

We disorganizers? How are we? We dangerous 
members of society ? The noble friend who sits here 
(Gerrit Smith) a dangerous member of the community! 
(Applause.) The dear brother who sits here, Samuel 
J. May, a dangerous man! (Applause.) He one 
whom it is hardly safe to trust abroad! And sol 
might goon to the end of the category. We see how 
ridiculous such a charge is. Why, the abolitionists 
are the only law-abiding people in this country—the 
only orderly people in this country. (Applause.) 
We do not get up mobs. It is they who say that we 
are disorderly that get up mobs. We do not say men 
shall not be heard because they differ from us; we 








say, let them all be heard, ald the more because they dif- 






their descendants, think that they were the lawabid- 
}ing people, faithful to justice, faithful to libery, in 
opposition to tyranny in the name of law attemting 
to take away their rights. (Applause.) 
Now that we are driven out from New York, we 
lare compell ed to make our appeal to the inteior. 
We come from the great commercial emporium tahe 
city of Syracuse. Thank God, large as is the cif, of 
New York, #¢ is not the State of New York! (4p- 
| plause.) Thank God, wealthy and mighty as is te 
| city of New York, it is powerless as against the E- 


We have had no doubt he 


| pire State. 
| 
lat least, is a determination that there shall be th 


( Cheers.) 
we should be received in these regions, and that hes, 
| right of free speech, come what may, (loud cheers 
and that the right of the people to assemble togethe 
(Renewed applause.) 

Fellow-citizens, we do not stand here as a Society 


shall net De invaded here. 


to be endorsed by you; the question is not how we 
are to abolish Southern slavery, but here we stand as 
citizens and men of the North. (Hear, hear.) The 
first great question to be settled is not how slavery is 


put upon our lips; and the reception you give us 
will be upon that broad issue. We ask no more at 
your hands. (Cheers.) 

In Boston, we are shut out from Faneuil Hall; its 
doors are bolted and barred against liberty; chains 
have been put around our court-house, and the Slave 
Power rules the city. But we made our appeal from 
Boston to Worcester—from Faneuii Hall to the heart 
of the Commonwealth, and that heart proved that it 
was in the right place, and gave us a most enthusias- 
tie weleome. (Loud cheers.) Now, people of Western 
New York and Syracuse, what do you say? Will you 
let us speak here? (Cries of ‘Aye, aye,’ and im- 
mense applause.) Shall we say just what we think on 
the subject of liberty and slavery ? Will you defend 
the right of speech? (Loud cheers.) I am sure that, 
in this matter, your hearts will be as the heart of one 
man. However they may differ on minor points, I 
know that the people of the North never will surren- 
der the right of free speech. (Enthusiastic applause.) 

And as for putting down this movement by vio- 
lence, by any Presidential proclamations, or other- 
wise, the attempt is not only absurd, but it is impious. 

What is it that terrifies this nation? It is not man: 
man is puny. Itis God, by his spirit moving upon 
ithe waters of public opinion—calling this nation to 
| account for its great iniquity, and the tyrants and 
their abettors tremble, as well they may. 

Can we doubt what will be the result of all this? 
that sooner or later the jubilee is to come, and the 
songs of the redeemed, like the voice of many waters, 
will go thunderingheavenward? (Applause.) 

I long to see thatcay, for the sake of so large a 
portion of our coustrymen who are enslaved, as well 
as for the sake of their enslavers. I want them to 
see how much bette it isto serve the living God than 
to bow down to Moloch, and worship Satan as God. 
Nothing can stop this movement. All the signs of 
the times are glorious. It is true that, by cunning 
and lying, they stole poor Sims from Boston, the other 
day ; after that came Sumner. (Enthusiastic cheers.) 
That is only the firstdrop of the coming shower. Put 
down this cause! They will never bind the spirit of 
Freedom. It will g¢ on, and ultimately it must tri- 
umph. (Loud chee’s.) 

Grxartr Suita, who was, on rising, received with 

ued applause, said : Mr. President— 
Before you proceed to the regular business of the 

















to be abolished, but whether we shall have a padlock! 





I will not express to you, sir, all the pleasure I 
feel in this visit of the American Anti-Slavery Socie- 


us. I hope you will feel that you are not among 
strangers. Most of us are strangers to you, though 
you are not strangers to us. We have long known 
you; though we have not before, at least, many of us, 
seen your faces or heard your voices, still, I say, we 
have long known you. We have known you from 
the productions of your pens, from the numerous re- 
ports of your works of faith and labors of love. We 
recognize you, sir, and your noble associates, as the 
pioneers of our great and glorious and blessed anti- 
slavery cause. And not only so, sir, but we reeog- 
nize you as having well followed up what you have 
well begun, (Cheers.) We have to say, and I lament 
the necessity, to some abolitionists, ‘ Ye did run well.’ 
We can say this of you; and we can add, and ‘ye 
| did continue to run well,’ (Loud cheers.) I hope, 
sir, that you will feel yourselves at home amongst us. 
We welcome you from the very bottom of our hearts. 
We welcome you to the city of Syracuse, in the name 
of free discussion. I welcome you to this city of free 
discussion. You have referred, in your remarks, to the 


outrage on the right of free speech which the city of 
New York has been guilty of. Honorably, gloriously, 
does the rising city of Syracuse contrast with the greut 
j city of New York. [Cheers.] 

It is quite too late in the day for the people to ar- 
ray themse‘ves against free speech and yet prosper. 
It is quite too late in the afternoon of the nineteenth 





| century for any city, for any people, to ample upon 
| the right of free speech, and yet retain a good name, 
| You have well said, in the call of this meeting, that 
| that city is left to historical infamy. Historical infa- 
|my awaits that city, in that it has trampled on the 
|great and sacred right of free discussion. What! 
' sir, a people deny the right of free speech? The people 
| that will do that wrong are to be numbered among 
the deadliest enemies of both God and man. {Cheers.] 
| And, I add, they who will consent to the surrender of 
the right of free speech, consent to be debased, to de- 
base themselves, consent to be unmanned, consent to 
unman themselves. Yes, sir, we welcome you to the 
city of Syracuse. We welcome you to Central New 
York. We welcome you toourhomes. We wdcome 
you to our hearts. And not only is it the American 
Anti-Slavery Society that we welcome,—we welcome 
also George Thompson. 





[Immense cheering.} For, 


| being a foreigner, he ié not, pcrhaps, technically, a mem- | 


ber of the American A. 8. Society. I know that heis 
| substantially such, for I know that his heart is in 
| the fullest sympathy with your principles and the 
| Spirit of your measures. We welcome him, and are 
glad to see him again. We shall] be glad to come once 
|more under the fascinations of his eloquence. We 


| shall be glad to hang once more upon those lips, all of 
| whose utterances are consecrated to Truth and Free- 


dom. [Cheers.] We welcome you, and we beg you 


| to speak out freely ; not to feel yourselves tram- | 


| melled by any consideration. Tell us of our errors, 
| that we may correct them; for we abolitionists of 
| Central New York have our errors. We are willing 
to receive light into our minds from any source what- 
Our hearts are open to the influences of truth» 
come from whatever quarter they may. Speak out to 
us freely; we shall receive it in all the affectionate- 
ness of our hearts, whatever you may say to us. 
{Cheers.} Joy, then, to you, William Lloyd Gar- 
rison; to you, George Thompson; to you, Edmund 
Quincy ; to you, Henry C. Wright; to you, Francis 
Jackson; to you, Samuel May, Jr.; to you, George 
W. Putnam; to Frederick Douglass, and the noble 
men and women associated with you. 


ever. 





We welcome 
you. We desire to tendes to you the hand of fellow- 
ship ; we pledge you our co-operation. 

Now, sir, having made these remarks, I will read 
to you the resolution of which I spoke. As I have 
said, this resolution is to be passed by those abolition- 
sts present who reside in Central New York, and 
vho are accustomed to call that Central New York 
vhich is bounded on the one hand by Lake Onta- 
io, and which extends 75 or 100 miles east of Sy- 
acuse, and as much west :— 

Resolved, That the Abolitionists of Central New 
‘ork do most heartily welcome the presence amon 
tem of the American Anti Slavery Society, and do 
nost gladly avail themselves of this occasion to ex- 
pess their fullest confidence in the integrity, devotion 


aid usefulness of that Society, and to tender to it 
thir fellowship and co-operation. 


tev. Samvet J. May, of Syracuse, next addressed 
thimeeting, and was, on rising, grected with much 
aplause. He said: 


Jask ‘eave to say a few words, standing as I do be- 
twen the abolitionists east and the abolitionists of 
Cerral N. York, though now, perhaps, a party to beth. 
I thnk Mr. Gerrit Smith for his generous recep‘ion 
of te American Anti-Slavery Society, with which I 
have been identified from the beginning. Coming 
frombim, the most distinguished philanthropist of 
NewYork, this welcome is peculiarly grateful. [Ap- 
plaus.) For one, I am more especially gratified by 
his gnerous words, because there are many in this 
comnanity who may not have supposed that he and 
thosewho are known in this region as the most un- 
comp2mising abolitionists have been, and are still, 
not s alienated from the New England abolition- 
ists bu that he and they may co-operate with such 
men a. Mr. Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Mrs. Abby 
K. Foser, Francis Jackson, and others that could be 
namedin that glorious company. [Applause.] But, 
sir, I d: assure you, I have known it to be otherwise 
since Ihave had the happiness of residing in this 
place. n after coming here, I attended a meeting 
of the aolitionists of this region, known as the Lib- 
erty part. I was received by them with the utmost 
cordialit, and allowed to express my opinions, 
whether hey agreed with, or whether they differed 
from thein, with the utmost freedom. I heard from 
them the aost cordial expressions of regard for the 
American Anti-Slavery Society, however we were 
kn to differ from them in our modus operandi. 


‘As to an iitterest in the anti-slavery cause, I do not 


ty to the city of Syracuse. I hope that you and your 
associates will feel yourselves to be at home amongst /make it tell for the accomplishment of that for which, 


Constitution of the United States to be an anti-sla- 
very document, it has been with the determination to 


to that pursued by us; but if they have believed the 


| by their interpretation, they believed it to be designed, 
not less that we, who, believing the American Con- 
Stitution to be a pro-slavery document, have deter- 
mined to do what we can to overthrow it. Both they 
/ and we have aimed at the same result,—the overthrow 
of American slavery, believing it to be the greatest 
curse of our country, as well as of our common hu- 
manity. I have felt no let or hindrance in meeting 
with those abolitionists of Central New York, and 
have received from them many expressions of cordial 
regard, not for myself individually, but for the So- 
ciety with which I have been identified. [Applause.] 
I have heard in their meetings so many expressions 
of cordial regard for you, sir, [addressing Mr. Garri- 
son,] to whom my soul has been knit ever since I 
heard your first discourse on the subject of slavery— 
I had heard too many expressions of cordial regard 
and profound respect for you and for those who have 
been co-operating with you, not to long to see you 
better acquainted with one another. {Applause.] 
And I have rejoiced this day that I am permitted to 
| witness what I have so ardently longed for. 

Mr. Smith has welcomed you to Central New York. 
I welcome you again to the Central city of New York, 
my adopted home, Syracuse, the city of salt. [Ap- 
plause.] A city not, indeed, so thoroughly seasoned 
with Anti-Slavery as to be prepared to embrace all the 
doctrines of the American Anti-Slavery Society; but I 
will claim for this noble young city, that we do appre- 
ciate and mean to maintain the liberty of speech. [Great 
applause.} I do not believe that throughout our coun- 
try, there has been any community in which there has 
been a more hearty and enthusiastic condemnation, 
and that, too, from men of all political parties, as well 
as of no political parties, of the infernal Fugitive 
Slave Law. [Great cheers.] Scarcely had that law 
been passed, when this city was summoned by a call, 
signed by men of all political parties, and of no political 
parties, and this hall was filled to its utmost capacity 
for two successive evenings, and our Mayor most glad- 
| ly presided. I have heard of no more enthusiastic and 
| general condemnation of that most accursed enact- 
| ment from any part of thecountry. |Cheers.] 
| We are waking up here, if any have slumbered. 
/Men who, years ago, opposed the Anti-Slavery cause, 
‘have been grieved to see that our country has become 
| so terribly enslaved to the will of the slaveholder, as 
| to have enacted such an infamous law as that; and 
have thought that it was indeed time to stand up for 
| their own rights. [Applause.] Ido not say that we 
jare all Anti-Slavery men in Syracuse; but I do say 
| that we are all for liberty of speech. [Loud cheers.] 

If there are men who in their hearts wish to suppress 
‘it, that they may please their sovereign tagkmasters, 
,they hardly dare declare that wish amongst us. I 

know not that there are any such; I will not condemn 
any man until his own conduct shall condemn him. 
{ Cheers. | 

I welcome you to this hall, which has resounded 
again and again with Anti-Slavery sentiments that 
would have done your heart good, could you have 
heard them. I welcome you to’the city of Syracuse, 
named after that city where the philosopher of old, 
Archimedes, lived, who only longed for a spot on 
which he might stand, and for a fulerum upon which 
he might put his lever, to show its power. I believe, 
sir, that central New York is the place, I believe, also, 
that liberty of speech is the fulcrum, and that truth is 
| the lever, by which the tremendous abomination of 

Slavery will be overturned. [Great applause] [The 
| resolution was then put to the meeting by Mr. Smith, 
and carried unanimously, amidst the most enthusiastic 
cheering. ] 

Wa. Lrorp Garnison said, I will not occupy your 
time by any expressions of grateful acknowledgment 
for the cordial welcome Mr. Smith has, on your part, 
extended to us. I will only say, thatif the act of driving 
| out a society like this from the city of N. York be one 

that must cover that city with historical infamy, then 

it follows that the warm reception given to us in this 
place will cover your city with historical renown. 

A poem on the circumstances attending the meeting 


'at Syracuse instead of New York, was then recited by 
/ 
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+4 its author, Mr. G. W. Putnam, after which the Con- 


vention adjourned until 2 o’clock, P. M. 
AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At 2 o'clock, precisely, the President called the 
Convention to order. 

Francis Jackson, Esq., the Treasurer of the Socie- 
ty, read the Annual Report for the past year. 

On motion to that effect, the Report was unani- 
mously accepted. 

Rey. S. J. May then moved sundry resolutions, in 
behalf of the Business Committee, in warm commen- 
dation of Gzornae Tuomrson, M. P., and of his untir- 
jng labors in the cause of universal freedom. 

Epuunp Quincy, Esq., then rose to support the 
resolutions, and was received with general applause. 
He said; I think it is hardly necessary that I should 
support the resolutions you have just heard read, so 
far as they relate to my excellent and honored friend 
upon my right. I think they form a very satisfactory 
speech, in themselves; that they include the whole 
gist of the matter,and express the sense of every true- 
hearted man on this side of the Atlantic. [Applause.] 

There are many things on which this nation prides 
itself; many qualities of mind, of heart, and of charac- 
ter, which America seems to think peculiarly belong- 
ing to herself, and which Americans seem to consider, 
in a manner, as their monopoly, to which they have 
an inherent right, and with which no one else may 
interfere. I think that it is entitled to one charac- 
teristic, one to which it does not always lay claim, and 
that is to being the most impudent nation upon the face 
of the earth. We have heard of Miiesian impudence 
and Gascon assurance. Various nations have, by the 
predominance of this attribute in their character, had at- 
tached to their names the quality of impudence,of assur- 
ance, of audacity ; but I do not think there ever was 
a nation that has so richly earned the character of im- 
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seen fit to come to this country to do as he has a per- 
fect right, to express his opinions upon any one of our 
institutions, that therefore he is an interloper, that it 
is a case of impertinent foreign interference, that he is 


ed down, he is to be hooted or pelted down, 

Well, I should really like to know what our coun- 
try would have been without ‘foreign interference.’ 
What is the very possession of this country by the 
Anglo-Saxon race, but a case of foreign interference ? 
When our Pilgrim fathers came to Plymouth, ex- 
changed glass beads for broad acres, and drove out 
the inhabitants, what were they but interlopers, and 
what was it but a case of ‘foreign interference’ ? This 
country has been built up by the interference of for- 
eigners. They have modified our institutions and the 
character of our population. It has been one contin- 
ued course of foreign interference ; and yet*we have 
heard no complaint of this interference with our af- 
fairs, until a foreigner appeared to point his finger at 
the plague spot of the American nation, that which 
she was so careful to hide from the public gaze, under 
the complicated folds of Church and State, before 
which she strives to conjure up the clouds and mists 
of prejudice, so that we may not appear to the na- 
tions of the earth to be sick from the crown of the 
head to the sole of the foot. [Applause.] 

Americans did not repel the interference of Polish 
Kosciusko, of the Scotchman, Mercer, of the English 
Lee and Sterling, or of the Frenchman, Lafayette, in 
the struggle with the mother country! They welcom- 
ed them all, gave them commands in their army, wel- 
comed any one who would dedicate his sword to the 
cause of freedom: men who, as Lafayette said to 
Thomas Clarkson, almost with his dying words, 
would never have drawn their swords in the cause of 
America, if they had dreamed that it was for the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of American slavery. 
[Applause. } 

There was no objection to these foreign interlopers ; 
they were welcomed and lauded ; and when the chief- 
est of them returned to this country after an absence 
of forty years, with what a triumphal procession did 
he pass through the land, the nation’s guest! And 
how had he earned that triumph? What had placed 
the laurel upon his brow, and sent the whole nation, 
a shouting train, after his chariot wheels? It was that 
he had done the very thing which we now complain 
of, inregard to a man who has dared to come and in- 
terfere with the domestic institutions of this country. 
Now, I must say that this is a very impudent nation, 
{cheers,] a nation that will make such a distinction as 
this. 

My excellent friend here was not to blame in that he 
was born on the other side of the Atlantic,—at least, I 
have heard him say that he did not think he was. 
{Laughter.] I am not to blame, I am sure, that I was 
born here, although in this respect, I have more to be 
ashamed of than my excellent friend. [Applause.] 
I confess that Iam ashamed of my country. I do 
not think it anything to brag of that I am an Ameri- 
can. But Gop has placed me here, and I must take 
my place in the ranks, and perform the duty which 
the great Creator has assigned to me. If a friend 
chooses to come to assist me, shall I refuse him ? 
Why, what an absurd and ridiculous nation is this, 
to shut the gate in the face of its best friends—in the 
face of one who comes to tell us of our sins, and warn 
us of our doom; who comes not with trumpet, and 
sabre, and drum, but only with the words of living 
truth, whose weapons are from the armory of Gop! 
[Applause.] 

(The space which the verbatim report prepared by 
our reporter would occupy, compels us to abridge the 
remaining portion of Mr. Quincy’s admirable address. ] 
Mr. Quincy continued, that the American nation 
was not very careful to avoid interference in the af- 
fairs of foreign nations. The whole history of Euro- 
pean revolutions showed that America had been the 
first to countenance and support them. With regard 
to Austria and the Hungarian struggle, America has 
been guilty ofinterference, and even Gen. Lewis Cass 
had recommended that the acquaintance of Austria 
should be cut, that the civilities of political position 
should be withheld. Just as if America were even 
worthy to unloose the shoes of Austria! Austria 
would honor America if she kicked her out of her 
presence. [Applause.] In view of all these facts, 
and of that disposition to interfere, America had not 
much ofa case to make out against George Thompson. 
{Applause.]} Why should America be disturbed 
by the arrival of George Thompson ? Why was it that 
the stones of Boston cried out against it, and that 
Faneuil Hall spewed him out, and that in Springfield 
he was burned in effigy ? He was happy to see, how- 
ever, that he had met with a resurrection. [Loud 
applause.] America, with a population of twenty 
millions, could not have been afraid of the man—they 
were afraid of the truth he was about to utter: and 
there was nothing a criminal dreaded so much as to 
hear the truth told of him. Tell as many lies as you 
please of him, and he will not complain. So was it 
with this nation. America feared the truth, not Geo. 
Thompson. For these reasons did it appear that ours 
was the most impudent nation on the face of the 
earth, as well as the most inconsistent. 

Freperick Doverass next addressed the Conven- 
tion. He said, I have snatched this opportunity to 
say a few words, because I fear that I shall not have 
another, if we are permitted to discuss these reso- 
lutions long. I desire to say a word in commend- 
ation not merely of him whose presence here is its own 
commendation, but of the friends of humanity in En- 
gland, to whom refrence is made in the resolutions. 
I feel that, as A bolitionists,we are profoundly indebted 
to the Abolitionists of England, Ireland and Scotland, 
for the many efficient testimonies borne by them, from 
time to time, against the system of American Slavery. 
In this connection I may remark, that I am aware that 
there are a great many people in this country, good 
people too, who are averse to what they call foreign 
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Now, I think that we, as a nation, have no right to 
claim exemption from criticism from abroad. I main- 
tain we have no right to claim that this question of 
American Slavery is a question upon which, and with 
which we have every thing to do, and no one else has 
any thing to do. We cannot make this our own 
question alone: it belongs to the whole heman fami- 
ly. (Loud cheers.] We have three millions of peo- 
ple in this land, utterly dead in the estimation of all 
our religious institutions ; they are unknown to our 
Missionary, Tract, Bible or Temperance Societies, and 
their condition is never by them referred to. ‘They 
are placed beyond the pale of ail philanthropic move- 
ments in this country, except those of Abolitionists 
who have identified themselves with them. The 
American nation has thrust upon the whole world the 
work of redressing the wrongs of these millions. Ii 
it is in bad taste for the foreigner to interfere with 
American institutions, Americans may thank them- 
selves for this interference. [Loud cheers.] 

By casting out the blacks from the sympathies of 
this country, from their benevolent regard, and from 
their institutions for the improvement of mankind, 
they have presented tem to the world, civilized and 
savage, to take up the:r cause and plead for them. 
George Thompson was invited to this country by a 
larger number than ever before invited any man to 
this land. He was invited by three millions of peo- 
ple. There was no letter sent, there were no voices 
heard ; the death-like silence throughout the South, 
in regard to the groans and tears of the down-trodden 
millions, welcomed him with an eloquence which 
could never be transferred to paper. [Applause.} He 
comes here to pour out his soul in their behalf. His 
constituency, it is said, desire him at home. His con- 
stituency is here. The Tower Hamlets want him at 
home; the slave prisons of New Orleans, the sham- 
bles at Vicksburg, the whipping posts and dungeons 
call more loudly for him to remain here, than any cail 
from the Tower Hamlets. [Loud cheers.] 

He is wanted here, and here, if I could persuade 
him, he would make his home. He would do more 
for humanity here, than I believe he could do even at 
home. He could do here, for his constituency in 
England, what he could not do at home. Who is 
there that does not know that the grand obstruction 
to popular freedom in England, is the system of Sla- 
very in this country? It is an argument opposed to 
the reformers of England, against almost every re- 
form that is urged. What argument more potential 
against Reform in England, than to point to Ameri- 
ean Slavery here, and assert that our free institutions 
are a failure? When we speak of the United States, 
and praise its institutions, how are our assertions mct 
in England? Weare told that we commence by say- 
ing that all men are born free and equal, and yet we 
live in a land in which every sixth man, woman and 
child is a slave. When they speak of the equal 
rights of this country and its freedom, we are told 
that there is no respect for human rights in the Unit- 
ed States, and that the vericst tyrants that have ever 
cursed the earth are the men whom the Democrats, 
the Reformers of England, are desirous to imitate. 
For we must remember, that, although England has 
its laws of primogeniture, its alliance of Church with 
State, yet it has no Slavery. Although it has rags 
With the example of 
the United States, the opponents of Reform in En- 
gland are able to baffle, if not put down, the reform- 
atory movements in England. 


and poverty, it has nv Slavery. 





I look upon American 
Slavery as the grand obstruction to progress through- 
out the world, and a blow dealt for the destruction of 
Slavery, will be a blow deait in behalf of human free- 
dom throughout the world, [Great cheers.} 


Get American slavery out of the way, and freedom 
throughout the world will be revived; get Slavery 
out of this country, and it will become what it has 
long professed to be—the beacon light of liberty to 
all who have struggled for equal rights throughout 
the world. Now, this matter of Slavery is a matter | 
with which not only Americans have to deal, but | 
one with which all mankind may rightfully have 
something to do; and I rejoice to know that England 
and Englishmen are not disposed to hold their tongues, 
although they are bidden so to do by the people of| 
the United States. 





Mr. Douglass then referred to the opinions of Chris- 
tian bodies in England with respect to Slavery. 
Years ago, such men as Dr. Cox were welcomed in 
British pulpits, and received every where with con- 
sideration; but the instructions under which the} 
churches of England had been put by such men as| 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison and George Thompson had | 
much changed their sentiments, and they had resolv- | 
ed to exclude such men. They had no right to hos- 
pitality in England, or elsewhere. He took the! 
ground, that a slaveholder had no right to live, and | 
therefore that, above all, the apologist for Slavery | 
had no right to live; to receive, at any rate, a wel-| 
come to any part of the universe. He is as much 
an enemy to the human race, and as much to be de- 
tested, as the tiger. Ile has no right to our sympa- 
thies until he shall repent. 





If these apologists were 
ignorant, it would be a different thing, if they were 
innocent of the crime. But it could not be said so. 
They were endeavoring to preach themselves into 
high places. The clerical advocates of the Fugitive 
Slave Law had this object in view—at any rate, they 
aimed at popularity. They advocate that law be- 
cause they know that by so doing they may, per- 
chanee, get some of the high places. 

Mr. Douglass then remarked briefly on the view of 
the subject taken by Mr. Quincy, and coneurred with 
him that this was indeed the most inconsistent and 
most impudent nation that had ever existed. He re- 
maiked that it had been asserted, as a reason for 
England's non-interference, that she had placed Slave- 
ry here. If so, then she had an increased right to 
endeavor to rid us of what she has become convinced 
is a curse and a disgrace. Nations could help each 
other. It was a happy circumstance that nations did 
not all advance equally in the path of reform. In 
one thing, one nation made more progress than anoth- 
er. We had sent our temperance agents to England 
to convert the beer-loving English, and no complaint 
had been made. We had advanced more than the 
English in the cause of temperance reform. The 
Engiish could instruct us on the subject of Slavery, 
for in that case they had advanced a step further 
than we. 

Mr. Douglass, in referring to the term impudent, 
which Mr. Quincy had applied to America, mode 
some rather amusing remarks. It was, he said, a 
word with which he and his people were very fa- 
miliar. Ifa negro came into a white man’s presence 
in the South with his hat on, he was told he was im- 
pudent. The same, if he passed on the inner side of 
the sidewalk. To assert their rights was to be impu- 
dent. However, he could not say with Mr. Quincy 
that we were an impudent people, because he was 
white, whilst he was a black. (Laughter.) 

Mr. D. then referred to the fact, that whilst the 
New York Herald was condemning foreign interfer- 
ence in the person of George Thompson, it was advo- 
eating the interference of America in the affairs of 
St. Domingo. So much for consistency. He said that 
he had just learned that Bennett himself constituted 
acase of Auge interference, as he was a Scotchman. 
(Laughter.) 

The Presipent stated that the platform of the So- 
ciety was free for all; but especially did they invite 
those differing with them in sentiment, to express 
their views. It was especially free to those, on that 
occasion, who thought that George Thompson, being 
an Englishman, had no right to open his lips in regard 
to our peculiar institution. With regard to what Mr, 
had said in relation to ‘cutting’ the ac- 
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read an extract from it. After giving an account of | trograding; there is not an event connected cither 
with the Church or with the State that does not evi- 
dence the accelerated progress of this great enter- 
prise. 


resolutions adopted by the Bristol Synod with regard 
to shutting the pulpits of that district against Amer- 
ican pro-slavery clergy, the Banner fully endorses 
the sentiments and principles involved, and adds that 
this, even, was not going far enough. Pro-slavery 
laymen should also be made to feel that the religion- 
ists of England had no sympathy with the slavery of 
America, by being excluded equally with the clergy 
from their religious and social civilities. 

Mr. M’Cxvre followed in an effective and eloquent 
speech, advocating the perfect right of every man— 
every citizen of the world—to express his sentiments 
frecly in regard to every question vitally affecting, as 
did the system of American slavery, the interests of 
freedom and of humanity throughout the world. Mr. 
C. referred to and partially described the circumstan- 
ces attending the capture and return to slavery of 
Sims, from Boston,—circumstances of which he was 
an eye-witness. 

The resolutions were then put to the mecting, and 
carried unanimously. 

Gronce Tuompsen then rose, end was received with 
the most enthusiastic and continued applause. He 
said: I cannot but think that any resolution with spe- 
cial regard to me, is a sin after the similitude of that 
sin alleged to be committed by others in this nation. 
I would fain be cne of the humblest in this work of 
faith and labor of love, sinking my nationality, ut- 
terly forgetting that I am what is called an English- 
man, and on!y remembering that Iamaman. God 
never made an Englishman, he never made an Amer- 
ean; God made man, and I know him only as such. 
(Loud cheers.) For Americans to brand me, of all 
other men, as a foreigner, is but to proclaim their own 
unworthiness to occupy the soil which is now the 
resting place of this nation. I have as good a right 
to be here as any man, save the red man. 

Foreign interference! Why did not the American 
nation, when they rose this morning, rebuke the sun 
that now illuminates this hemisphere? for it shone 
upon England yesterday! Why not eall the sun a 
foreigner? Whatever is from God is universal ; there 
is nothing narrow, bigotted, circumscribed, local or 
national, in that which comes from the hand of Dei- 
ty! It was left for this nation, that should have been 
noblest among the noble, most generous among the 
generous—that should have opened her arms to em- 
brace every man, and her understanding and heart to 
receive instruction frem the ends of the earth—it was 
left to this nation to shut itself up from the rest of the 
That it might hug in solitude and 





world—for what ? 
secrecy, the demon Slavery to its bosom; for no man 
is a foreigner, until he dares to enter that chamber of | 
iniquity, and rebuke the incestuous intercourse going 
on between the Genius of Republicanism and the De- 
mon of Slavery. (Loud applause.) 

I may be denounced by every paper in thiscountry, 
but I am not a foreigner on that account; Iam for- 
eign to nothing in this country but that which is anti- | 
republican and inhuman. Whatever there is good in 
this country, I admire; whatever there is noble, and 
generous, and truly Christian, Llove. But Iam not 
to be told, either in New York or in Boston, that I 
may imitate Christ in England, but must follow Belial 
Wherever He leads, I will follow; anc | 


} 
| 





in America. 
if Christ comes to this country to proclaim liberty to 
the captive, and the opening of the prison-doors to | 
them that are bound, I will trace his course through | 
the sea, and look for His footsteps on the land, nor | 
fear the rebuke of those despots who stand at the door 

that confines 3,000,000 of the human race, and would 
drive me back by telling me that I am an officious in- | 
There is need of me in this country, to re- | 
America can see other na- | 


terloper. 
veal America to herself. 
tions, not only in their true dimensions, but very 

often in false and exaggerated dimensions. The very 
papers that pour upon me every morning the vials of | 


| their scorn, that brand me with epithets that you | gation rests upon Americans to engage in this work ! If 


would not cast upon a murderer, these very papers | 
are distinguished, above all the depraved press of the 

day, by their letters, real or pretended, from corre- 
spondents in all parts of the world, pouring contume- 

ly and obloquy and condemnation upon the nations of 

the earth. Side by side with a column of abuse on | 
me is there a column of abuse of my country, and the 
one is of as much value as the other. I care as much 

about that which concerns me as my country cares for 

the filthy and venomous attacks that such papers | 
make upon her. To reach either me or my country, | 
such papers must speak in all truth and soberness— 
all temperance, justice and honesty ; and when such 
shall be their tone, I will learn from what they teach, | 
and my country will not, I trust, be slow to receive, | 
as it shall be intended, the counsel that is offered. I) 
am nota stranger to the American Anti-Slavery plat- 
form. Ihave sat by its cradle, though I cannot say | 
that I have followed jts hearse; for the hearse of that | 
Society will not be drawn until it shall go to the place | 
where, side by side with the American Anti-Slavery 

Society shall be buried that domestic institution which 

now overshadows and curses this otherwise beautiful 

and magnificent country. (Applause.) Having six- | 
teen years ago stood upon its platform in New York, | 
the accredited agent of the American Anti-Slavery | 
Society, I feel that I am not out of place, after that | 
long interval, in standing upon that platform again. | 
I have done nothing to render me unworthy of the} 
position I now occupy. I have endeavored to stand | 
by the American Anti-Slavery Society through evil | 
as well as good report, and more in evil than in good 
report. (Cheers.) And I intend to stand by it, so 
long as it shall stand by its principles, contained in 
the Declaration read to you this morning. 

I reciprocate, I share the grateful feelings of my 
friends about me, in reference to the kind welcome 
that has been extended to the American Anti-Slavery 
Society in this good city of Syracuse. 

What a spectacle! that the great commercial city 
of New York should not permit a Society like this to 
hold its anniversary—a city where there are brothels 
innumerable protected by law, yct refusing, to allow a 
Society to hold its anniversary, whose sole object it is, 
to promulgate and apply the great principles upon 
which the independence and liberty of this country 
are based. [{Hear, hear.] 

Sir, we read in the sacred volume, that on one occa- 
sion the inhabitants of a certain place in the land of 
Judea prayed the great Teacher, the great moral Re- 
former, to depart out of their coasts. They prayed 
that Being to depart out of their coasts from the 
very same motive that leads the New Yorkers to 
drive Wm. L. Garrison out of their coasts. The Gad- 
darencs dealt in pigs—the New Yorkers traffic in 
cotton. The pigs of the one were in danger—the un- 
hallowed gains of the other are in danger, and there- 
fore, whether it be Christ or whether it be Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, the prayer is still the same—* depart out of 
our coasts.” Wedo not read that that glorious and 
divine Being ever re-entered the country of the Gad- 
darenes. I care notthat Wm. Lloyd Garrison should 
ever again tread the streets of New York. Leave the 
cankerous extremity of your State to rot in its own 
putridity. ‘Take you care of the centre—of the heart. 
Look well to yourselves. 

They say “man made the town’—I think the devil 
helped him ;—but ‘God made the country’; and I 
have found it so. Let me live where God reigns, and 
leave the cities that are plagued and corrupted by 
slavery to send the Gospel (?) to the ends of the 
earth, and their missionaries up the rivers of Africa, 
to proclaim the Gospel to the Mandingoes and 
Congoes of that great continent—be it ours to preach 
the true Gospel—that Gospel which will set free the 
captive in our midst, and enable you to furnish evi- 
dence to the world that you are not only ‘hearers, 
but doers of the word.’ 
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it nothing to us that our garments have been watered 
with the tears and stained with the blood of Ameri- 
cans? Is it nothing to us that we should be depen- 
dent for our supplies of those materials upon a coun- 
try that raises every fibre of them by coerced and un- 
compensated labor? ‘That our greatness as a manu- 


| tree planted, bred and pruned, and its fruits gathered 


jects, having no other crime than their complexion, 


Society |, 
hac made, since} 


The eloquent speaker then referred to the New York 
Herald and its editor, Mr. Bennett. He fully agreed 
that for powerful and truthful delineations of the po- 
litical circumstances, aspects and prospects of this 
country, that paper was not excelled by any paper in 
the Union. In saying this, he spoke of those graver 
articles that are written designedly to portray the act- 
ual political state of affairs in this country. Mr, 
Bennett had «guin and again borne testimony to the 
power, if not to the omnipotence of the anti-slavery 
element in this country. Months ago he had declared 
that no statesman could overlook, and still less de- 
spise it, that the abolitionists hold the balance of pow- 
er in New York and the New England and Western 
States. ‘There were other papers that also affected to 
despise this movement, and misrepresented the pro- 
ceedings connected with it, who yet in their sober 
leading articles admit that it occupies one of the most 
important positions in the country. What other 
movement was there in the country to be compargd 
with this? There was none to compare with it in 
importance. It was above all, before all, embracing al}. 
It was a great question, great fer this continent, great 
for the world, great for all time, great for eternity, 
But still the question was put to them, * What have 
you to do with it?’ 

‘Sir, (continued Mr. Thompson,) an Englishman 
has much to do with it, speaking of him merely as 
such. We pay to your brethren of the South filty or 
sixty, seventy or eighty millions of dollars annually. 
For what? For the raw material of our great cotton 
manufacturers, and other descriptions of produce. Is 


facturing country, employing millions of our people, 
and more than seventy millions of our capital, should 
be based upon the preduce of the cotton tree—that 


by men and women whom you have embruted, and 
hold in absolute and unpitied bondage? Is it nothing 
to us that, having made our colonies free, emanci- 
pated our fellow-subjects in the Antilles—that if a 
colored crew, commanded by a_ colored captain, 
should anchor in a Southern port, our fellow-sub- 


should be seized and thrown into Southern jails, and, 
it may be, sold to pay the bill that they may contract 
in their forced confinement? Is it nothing to us, as 
Englishmen, Irishmen or Scotchmen, to sce thousands 
of our countrymen coming to your shores every year, 
perhaps our relatives, at any rate our countrymen, 
going from a land where the atmosphere is compara- 
tively pure upon this question, to a land where they 
almost invariably become corrupted, and are trans- 
formed into pro-slavery men like those around them ? 
Is it nothing that we see the Cause of Freedom ob- 
structed by America throughout the world ? 

We have, as Englishmen, much to do with these 
things ; and as the friends of Universal Liberty, we 
have everything todo with them. But I will not 
risk my title on any such narrow grounds. The 
cause of liberty throughout the world is one; man's 
right to liberty is the same in every latitude and ey- 


spirit by fasion, procrastination, or compromise; 
that to tallof reisting its aggressions, or holding it 
in check, file tolerating it asa system, is @ most 
lamentabledelision ; that any religious or political 
alliance wh it is sinful and suicidal—‘a covenant 
with Deat! and an agreement with Hell ;’ and that 
the only stdard under which the friends of freedom 
can either tly or fully rally, is that 
which beg the inscription,—* No Union with Slave- 
holders.’ | 

J. W. \Urxer, of Ohio, then addressed the mect- 
ing in suyort of the resolution. He confined him- 
self chieffto general remarks on the subject that had 
called theonvention together, and the object of the 
resolutiorteetotal and immediate Abolition of Slav- 
ery in Arrica. Mr. Walker's remarks did not ap-! 
ply to th means indicated in the resolution for the 
accomplisment of their object ; but furnished a com- 
plete argnent in proof of the sinfulness and eruelty 
of the syem of American Slavery. He was follow- 
ed by— 

H. C. "r1cut, who said he supposed that it was 
understoi by the convention that the question at is- 
sue in t2 resolution was the dissolution of the 
Union. he gist of the whole resolution lay in the 
sentence-that the only standard under which the 
friends oreedom could either consistently or success- 
fully rall was that which bore the inscription, ‘no un- 
ion with aveholders.’ He wanted that sentiment to be 
kept in nnd. To his mind, it would hove been bet- 
ter so exressed in times gone by, than in the words 
‘no unio with Slavery.’ He did not see the justice 
of talkin of sin in the sbstract. If men now-a-days, 
had to td to men in responsible and important sta- 
tions, te; spoke of the sin, not of the sinner. But 
let then hive to deal with a man in rags, and the 
sinner, 10t the sin, was pointed at. Let a man steal a 
loaf of sread for his starving family, and he was seiz- 
ed, braded as a thief, and sent to jail. Let the Rev. or 
titled 1an-stealer come before you, and you talk 
about te sin, but touch not the sinner. You send 
the the! to hell, but the thief to heaven. He had 
done ith that; his business was with the thief, the 
man-staler; and he was glad to see the matter—the 
positia of the society truly expressed in the resolu- 
tion—to union with slaveholders.’ He would have 
neithempolitical, domestic, nor business union with 
slavehalers. For his part, he did not care how soon 
the bumess connection with the South was severed. 
Withirhis recollection, there had been three entire 
nation: bankruptcies, and he hoped a fourth would 
come, ‘it would only sever the North from slavery. 

Thesreat error of the nation had been perpetrated 
in 1787 when, in the Convention at Philadelphia, 
the friads of freedom consented to sit with slave- 
holders and deliberate with the most infamous ty- 
rants o the formation and preservation of liberty and 
free insitutions. He believed that the fram rs of this 
Repubk perpetrated a great outrage upon justice and 
humanty, as well as upon sound expediency, when 
they casented that slaveholders should come into this 
Unionas partakers of its blessings, and the protection 
it gavg for the moment that was done, they put 
themséves in the position that the free people of 
the cointry must equally extend protection to the 
oropery of the slaveholders in man and the cattle 
ind heses of the country. They could not extend | 





orotecton to property in cattle without also extending 
to ppperty in man; and he challenged the friends 
of the Tnion to deny that proposition. Our fathers 
ind male a vital compromise with slavcholders, and 





ery longitude. Man’s great moral duties are the same 
on every rood of God's territory, whether on this or 
the other side of the Atlantic. Our obligations to 
plead the cause of the down-trodden is as great here as 
anywhere ; and if I establish my right to be heard, 
albeit Iam a stranger and a ‘foreigner,’ and there 
be anything in nationality, then how heavy the obli- 


I can demonstrate I have something to do with it, even 
I who own a sovereign whose sceptre sways not this 
portion of the world,—coming from a monarchical and 
aristocratic country,—how much more have you to do 
with it, who have proclaimed for 76 years that these 
are ‘ self-evident truths, that God has created all men | 
free and equa,’ and that ‘ resistance to tyrants is obe- 
dience to God!’ But Ido not confine myself to the pe- 
riod since the Declaration of Independence. What. are 
75 years compared with the immutable and eternal 
principles of rectitude ? . 

Mr. Thompson then continued, that in raising up 
that ‘ Declaration’ and in forming the Consticution, 
its founders did not imagine that they had discovered 
any new principles. They were traths settled from 
all eternity that they promulgated ; truths enforced, 
too, by Christ and his apostles. He then took his 
stand with Christ and his apostles, who said, * God 
hath made of one blood all nations of men to dwell 
on the face of theearth.” With the prophet who said, 
‘Tiave we not one father? Has not one God created 
us ?? With Moses whosaid, ‘ Thou shalt not steal.’ 
And with God, who declared when He created man, 
that he should be lord of the lower creation, and should 
have no mid-way between the earth on which he trod 
and the throne on which sits his Creator and his 
God. (Tremendous cheering.) 

Mr. T. then referred to Mr. Quincy's inquiry as to 
the reason why the whole nation was disturbed by 


1othing but compromising had been done ever since ; 
ind asi result, slavery had been extended over more 

han a milion of square miles where there was no 
ijlaverythen. And nothing could stop the advance of 
ilaveryso long as it existed. It must cover all Mex- 
bo, ard eventually all the West Indies—for they, 
teo, intime, must be annexed to this country. Can- 
ada, «o, would become a hunting-ground for siave- 
ry. (ur fathers did wrong when they combined 
with sveholders to establish justice and secure the 
blessigs of liberty. It was as absurd a compact as 
if on¢were to enter into a confederacy with liars to 
promte the truth. 

He(Mr. Wright) believed that every moment that 
the ‘nion continued as it is, it is an unmitigated 
curs to humanity. The Republic had utterly sailed 


| 
| 


of powerful eloquence, and it was some time betore 
the speaker could resume. } 


soul. I can say to your country, ‘ Would that all the 


nations of the earth were even as thou art, save these 
bonds.” 


lin that? There was virtue in your fathers throwing 


[The most enthusiastic applause followed this burst 
I can tell you this, because Iam a republican in 


{Applause.] 
I tell you this, not as an enemy, but as a friend. I 
tell you this, because I wish your country well, and 
beeanse it can never be well with you until slavery is 
abolished. 
A nation in chains! and talk of sympathy with the 
Hungarians, and of sending a ship to bring to the 
shores of this country Kossuth! Why, if Kossuth be 
a consistent man, instead of bandying compliments 
with Lewis Cass, he would send him words that would 
scorch his very soul, and say, ‘ Keep your compassion 
for 3,000,000, of your countrymen in chains! If you 
have sympathy to spare, pour it over 3,000,000 of 
chattel slaves in your midst! Though banished from 
my country, from the banks of the Danube to the 
banks of the Bosphorus, my limbs wear no chains! 
No overseer drives me to labor in the morning! No 
tyrant’s frowns wither my manhood! I am free un- 
der the Sultan of Turkey, and surrounded by his pro- 
tection! If you, Lewis Cass, or you, Millard Fillmore, 
or you, Daniel Webster, have a superfluity of sym- 
pathy, send it Southward, and let it console 3,000,000 
of Americans in bonds! Kossuth has enough for him- 
self and something to spare for them, and he makes a 
contribution to the slaves of America of the sympathy 
tendered to patriotic Hungarians!’ {Loud applause. ] 
I shall doubt the patriotism and love of liberty 
of every man who comes from revolutionary Europe 
to these shores, to accept the hospitality of slave- 
holders. |Cheers.] If he be a patriot, a lover of lib- 
erty, whether he fly from the bar&s of the Danube, 
the Seine, or the Tiber, let him go to New Englan¢, 
and find a home with the persecuted and maligned 
abolitionists of the country! Let him throw in his lot 
with them; let him range himself under the banner 
of ‘ No Union with Tyrants!’ But let him not quit the 
tyranny of a crowned despot in Europe, to lay his 
manhood before 20,000,000 of confederated Republi- 
can (?) despots in this country! [Applause.] 
The question we have to do with is the right of man 
to hold property in man; that is the whole question. 
It is that which is disturbing the entire frame-work 
of your republican fabric—which gives the lie to ev- 
ery profession you make—which makes you a by- 
word and a hissing among all the nations. 
In this cause, it is the duty of every man to help the 
Abolitionists of America. There is not a man on 
earth that has not an interest in this great question. 
America is the world’s property. She has professed 
to raise her institutions upon self-evident truths, and 
to make them subservient to, and promotive of liber- 
ty and justice throughout the world. We have a 
right to demand of you, that you do not assasinate 
liberty in the home and sanctuary to which you have 
invited her. We have a right to expect, that, in- 
stead of retarding the progress of freedom in the 
world, you should advance it by a pure and consist- 
ent example. 

You do not do so; and America in England is a 
laughing-stock in proportion as she brags of the liber- 
ty that you have inthis country. Is there any virtue 


off the yoke of the mother country; the virtue of sac- 
rifice, of devotion, of bravery, of dissolving old and 
endeared associations. But I cannot imagine any 
creature living so destitute of merit, as a republican | 
born in this country, making a boast of being free be- 
cause he cannot help it! 

Mr. T. then referred to the fact that many persons 
were yet uninterested in this question, because they 
had yet to be awakened to a sense of its enormity. 
This but furnished additional and strong evidence of 
the necessity of prosecuting the cause with renewed 
vigor. They looked for success from the effects of a 
renovated public sentiment. In England, in carrying 
all reforms, the question was taken by the people, 
and through pressure from without, the question was 
successfully carried. It had been so there, with the 
Anti-Slavery and all reformatory movements. So 
Slavery must be abolished in this country. When 
the public sentiment of America was renovated, and | 
not till then, would the divines discourse sound doc- 





to acomplish the objects of its creation, as set forth 
in te preamble to the Constitution. It had so far 


of ne Union was a libel on all justice; it had been 
a mst stupendous act of injustice, the most gigantic 
the had ever been perpetrated on this globe. He 
ha, in conclusion, two propositions to submit: first, 
tht slavery can never be abolished in this nation 
wile the present Federal Union lasts. This was 
enceded by every man; and George Julian, member 
o Congress from Indiana, on being asked what Con- 
gess could do for abolition, had anticipated the con- 
fusion by saying that the dissolution of the Union 
ras but a question of time. His second proposition 
vas, that the Constitution of the United States can 
1ever be altered on the question of slavery. Let the 
people begin to realize these two facts, and let the 
results arrive; the quicker the better for all. 
{Mr. Wright was followed in an earnest speech, and 
at considerable length, by Mr. Garrison, in elucidation 
and defence of the Disunion position of the Society. 





the arrival of one man. It was not that they dreaded 
the potsherd, but that which it contained. Not him, 
but the truth he would utter. ‘ They dread not me; 
I am but the scabbard, that shall be cast aside ; they 
dread the sword of the spirit which is the word of 
God. They will not be told the truth by their own 
countrymen, it is harder still to be told the truth by ¢ 
stranger. A Bulwer may flatter, and neglect his am 
bassadorial duties at Washington, and may travers: 
the length and breadth of the land, and is equally a 
home with the chivalrous despots at the South, o 
those creatures at the North, that go down upon the} 
bellies and eat dust in the presence of their augut 
masters. (Loud cheers.) He too kept silence with r- 
gardto slavery. But it was well for America that Je 
(Mr. T.) was here to reveal America to herself. It ws 
not wonderful that she was in her present conditior; 
for what statesman or divine spoke the truth ? Wht 
man dare do so, unless he was willing to be reviled 

But in speaking thus, he would not overlooka 
cheering feature in this country. No man would de 
able to speak better of America than he would. Whn 
he went home, he would be able to say better thigs 
of America than any of his countrymen who had v- 
er trod her shores. He would be able to say, fat 
from landing until he departed, he had told the tath 
freely, and America had not refused to hear it. He 
had told the truth, and had been rewarded witther 
confidence, her co-operation and her love. Theyhad 
been born blind upon this subject, and those notiorn 
blind had been smitten with blindness upon thistub- 
ject. The power that had opened their eyes, ws ca- 
pable of opening the eyes of the whole natior It 
was then their duty to prosecute this course wth, if 
possible, renewed energy. The question of Abfition 
was up before the country, and could never beset at 
rest, except by the extinction of Slavery throghout 
the country. 

Mr. T. concluded an eloquent and able addrts, by 
expressing his belief in the ultimate and spedy tri- 
umph of the principles they advocated, and enourag- 
ing the friends of the cause to redoubled exerions. 

The convention then adjourned until tlf-past 
seven. 

EVENING SESSION. 

The convention re-assembled at half-pst seven 
o'clock. } 

Rev. S.J. May submitted the followingtesolution 
from the committee on business : 

‘Resolved, That our controversy is with the exist- 
ce of Slavery itselfon the American soil; hat we in- 

in no dreams of ite limitation, modiication, or| 
but very 








We shall publish it in another number. At the con- 
clusion of it]— 


Gronrce Tuompson was repeatedly and lou ily call- 
ed for, and at length came forward and spoke as fol- 
lows :—I merely rise to terminate the suspense of this 
audience by making an apology for my silence. I 
should feel it an act of great indiscretion to weaken 
by any speech of mine the effect ofthe admirable ad- 
dress we have just listened to, 

No man can disguise from himself the importance 
of the topic that Mr. Garrison has discussed to-night. 
Its chief importance lies in this, that it is a question 
that must be discussed because it is one embedded in 
the great subject of the emancipation of three millions 
in this land. It is nota question for me to debate; 
it is peculiarly your own question. My province is 
simply to declare the principle which lies at the root 
of this great matter of American Slavery; and that 
principle is of universal application, that no man can 
hold property in his fellow-man. 

Ifit be eternally wrong for a man to enslave his 
fellow-man, then, my friends, the word from its com- 
mencement to the presenthour has never before wit- 
nessed the commission of so colossa!a crime as that 
of a deliberate and organized conspirazy on the part of 
twenty millions of men to enslave three millions of 
their fellow-men. All other tyrannes from the be- 
ginning sink into insignificance in comparison with 
this. I cannot measure the guilt of sour country, nor 
ean you. 

Rail at Russia and Austria, ind the tyrannies 
of the Old World! Go! hang your heads, and 
learn of Austrians and of Russians the first prin- 
ciples of human rights; and whem you have set free 
a nation in bonds,—when you hav! humbled yourself 
to the very dust,—when you have clothed your- 
selves in sackcloth and ashes,—when you have purg- 
ed the temple of liberty from the streams of blood 
that have flowed there for seventy-five years,—when 
you have purged your Constitution from a compro- 
mise with sin,—when you have sedeemed your land 
from universal degradation and psllution,—when you 
have silenced the clank of the fever, the crack of the 
whip, and the sighing of the prisoner,—when you have 
done that, then read lessons to Europe, and set the 
world an example worthy of beiag followed ! But, 
till then, any rebukes you utter the nations of the 
Old World recoil in thunder tones upon yourselves ; 
and you do but hurl those re come back 
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faild of establishing justice, that the very existence | 


trine. At present they seemed, by a mysterious coin- 
| cidence, to write their sermons according to a model 
| sent from the office of the Secretary of State. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

They must not attempt to cope with the defenders 
of slavery with their own weapons. In politics, the 
latter would beat them. They must getinto a higher 
atmosphere—it would choke them to follow there. 
(Applause.) Take your weapons out of the heavenly 
armory, and they will not have a shield to cover 
them. 

They had a proof of the importance in which the 
cause was held. Did they think that the ready wri- 
ters would be there from New York, if they did not 
fear the efforts they were making; if they did not 
know that there was a potency in what they were 
doing? He had only to tell them, that, in the re- 
sults of this agitation, their worst fears would be real- 
ized. (Cheers.) 

He had often been asked if he could, by giving 
the word, emancipate the slaves of America, would he 
do it at once. He had as often replied, ‘I would not 
stop to say it—J would think it!’ He had no fears of 
the results of emancipation. 

Mr. T. concluded his address as follows :—* When- 
ever this system shall fall, not only shall the skies be 
as bright and as stable as ever, but a sun more glori- 
ous than has ever yet shone upon your country shall 
arise, and beneath its kindly and impartial beams the 
mitlions of this country shall rejoice in a liberty that 
snall know no discrimination, and in a prosperity 
that shall know no end.’ (Long and continued ap- 
plause. ) 











THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION. 

In the last number of the North Star is a full and 
comprehensive summary of the proceedings of the 
annual meeting of the American Anti-Slavery Socie- 
ty, at Syracuse, from the pen of Frevericx Doverass. 
Here is an extract : 


Cnance or Optyion ANNOUNCED. 

The debate on the resolution relative to anti-sla- 
very newspapers assumed such a character as to 
make it our duty to define the position of the * North 
Star’ in respect to the Constitution of the United 
States. The ground having been distinctly taken, 
that no paper ought to receive the recommendation 
of the American Anti-Slavery Society that did not as- 
sume the Constitution to be a pro-slavery document, 
we felt in honor bound to announce at once to our 
old anti-slavery companions that we no longer pos- 
sessed the requisite qualification fur their official ap- 
proval and commendation ; and to assure them that 
we had arrived at the firm conviction that the Con- 
stitution, construed in the light of well established 
rules of legal interpretation, might be made consis- 
tent in its details with the noble purposes avowed in 
is preamble ; and that hereafter we should insist 
upon the application of such rules to that instru- 
ment, and demand thatit be wielded in bebalf of 
emancipation. The change in our opinion on this 
subject has not been hastily arrived at. A careful 
stady of the writings of Lysander Spooner, of Ger- 
ritt Smith, and of William Goodell, has brought us to 
our present conclusion, We found, in our former 
Position, that, when debating the question, we were 
compelled to go behind the Fetter of the Constitu- 
tion, and to seek its meaning in the history and prac- 
tice of the nation under it—a process always attend- 
ed with disadvanta 3 and certainly we feel little 
inclination to shoulder disadvantages of any kind, in 
to - slavery the slightest protection. In 
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adjournment, 
&¥° For a brief comment on this extract, see th 4 . 
editorial column, - : T 
ich eR eC ee a rs 
From the Syracuse Journal, { o 
MESSRS. THOMPSON AND SEDGWIcK / 
Mr. Eprron:—I am sure the following corree x z 
pondence, between two high-minded men, w I be ; : 
most grateful to all who witnessed, on Friday edie " 
ing, the unhappy disagreement which took place “oa ; 
tween them at the City Halli. z; q 
Yours respectfully, 8.3, May. ' 
Grorce Tuomrson, Esq. : ° 
} ow 
My Dear Sin:—I regret exceedingly the e cle 
pleasant occurrence of last evening. [ am sure 1 : " 
understood the very severe remark made by you os q " 
applied to me, and expressly intended for une, and a 
was irritated exceedingly. As it was not so intend. { net 
ed, | am very sorry to have given it that consty = ‘ the 
tion. If it had come from almost any other sonrce, jt a Wi 
would not have moved me; but my high opinion of ‘4 pea 
you, and your acknow ledged standing and influence, F On 
gave it peculiar force. 2 
I should fee! the less regret, if this occurrence had ; o 
happened with one of my own countrymen, | parti. ing 
cularly regret that] have injured the feelings of a ei Fre 
stranger, who has suffered much injustice at the a opii 
hands of some of my countrymen, and that [ have 2 oft 
said one word which may be construed by apy per. a of } 
son into a justification of such attacks, ~~ z 
I have for many years felt a strong regard for yon a rhe 
as one of the noblest and most eloquent reformers of et bee 
the age. The treatment which you experienced on of ties 
your first visit to this country filled me with the live- a3 not) 
liest indignation, and on that account| watched your MI mig 
subsequent rise toinfluence and fame in your own ac p 
country, with peculiar pleasure. Your present yis- a Z 
it to this country has given to no one greater pleas- Eis epis 
ure thanto me. Your bearing has been manly and tene 
noble under the grossest and most bratal attacks of whit 
a corruptand venal press, and has raised you in the this, 
estimation of our people. ise have 
You are at entire liberty to make such use of this ie bent 
note as you may see fit. With assurances of con- ‘ 
tinued and undiminished regard, I am fe and 
Very truly your friend, = at Bi 
C. B. SEDGWICK. ge 


May 10th, 1851. 



























Syracuse, N. Y., May 10, 1851. meal 

My Drar Sir:—! hasten to acknowledge the ‘ as wi 
receipt of your letter of this morning's date, | have ‘J have 
perused it with the liveliest emotions of plessure:— 8 tien, 
emotions arising, not more from the faet, that yon : He 
have done justice to the motives and jntentions e. : 
which influenced me last evening, than from the eit- { ose) 
cumstance, that you have done justice to your own eB State 
generous and noble nature. Let me follow your e- { State: 
ample. oil an 

I deeply regret that, during my speech, I was not Union 
sufficiently collected and se!f-controlled, to make & blood 
apparent beyond the possibility of mistake and mis- pe 
construction, that the strong jangnage whieh | ev- a 
ployed was not in the most remote sense meant (0 thoug 
apply to you, but to that Northern apologist for Siav- forth | 
ery, who, without one of the excuses of the Sout! ern the gr 
slaveholder, deliberately and gratuitously detencs one al 
the institution, and makes it his bus:ness to misrepre Qies 
sent, denounce and villify tle friends of the oppres* Bg 
ed. Let me also assure you that my remarks 7 4 wpe, 
the charge brought aguinst the abolition a e a Christ 
harshness and injustice, were intended rath bog liberty 
class of persons “in the Free States, who wee Ses ¥ 
justify their own indifference, by such parse ‘ 
than for yourself, althongh 1 am bound to come : EB ix 
that the general vindication which I deemes it 7 = 
duty to offer was suggested by the observ oe us and ¥ 
which fell from you. Permit me, further, to Ys""" as consta 
the objects which [ and those with whom chart s & Turow 
rate in the Anti-Slavery cause have i view, rs & in goe 
epithets, and (so-calied) denunciat pale <a ‘¥ labor 
possible, a just and salutary stiguia a of hunt ly to @ 
scendant crime of making merchanos’ © - prot 
and immortal beings, and upon ee Pr ae oe S 
the atrocity ; and not to hold up the slave ace fro a temp] 
victim to be visited with special vengean’ = ila trol, b 
his fellow creatures. Were we allowed vege J a fore hy 
plish the utmost that we aim at, we. frei a are yy 
embrace the redemption of the kee, aelive Vs weak 
his infamy and danger, equally wnt = : 
ance of the slave from his degradation "ais a 

Pally ate the magne” & 
I very gratefully appreciite ' - 








d to express 
momentary 0 
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sentiments you are please 
and can scarcely deplore the 











seat rritation 0° 
which my error and your conse! at va viet 
casioned, since it has led.to a ening gm iat . 
acter which has raised you so much 2% “ 
tion and esteem. son will cee a 
j ; o n Wi 
Trusting that this mutaal wer preset vista mn not be 
an acquaintance which I gg Pees 
forming, believe me, ne gilt 
our friend, ‘ than 
AN. 
GEO. TPHOMPS?: 
C. B. Sevewrex, Ese. : ud 
ae es. Thre 
ee tame i _- *gnsts—? has 
Remarxasie Rerors is THE ‘t ten cnt 
erace To America. Willie See Mechenit 
who gave last week, at the W — oe 
—— re meng ~ oH our esteemes ‘ © 
from slavery, were the guests 0 Boing eis 
low-townsman, Mr. Win. a Moreh of 
_ ss ewe vee =” d places of nativity" < ding ¢ 
reqitisite that their names and places i» inst 





i 31 8 , 
well as their rank and profession". to be fied 









3 aper, 
by him in the Government eee ve ee indi As it 
up and returned on the 31st. Reig jrristesd him, | 
aan eqcorting!y entered. Oy cives fram Shvet Said 
heir real designation, *FU2  ,  whata& a 
sigh once the land of their rye eouttt}® the 
grace to a professedly free &” acai shoold i = t 
‘America that sueh an acknowleds iad to 82 
to be made; ‘That it should be p® narsongpen grid Beit « 
rid that America’s own Dor the mana sn 
to seek refage in a foreign clime from The sos? 
ers and from the horrors of ys 3 iverpooh wie a 
arrived about four months —_* ally f a = 
for the first time, they set oot » erestiNg person, j 
They are very intelligent and } al creature © those 
Ellen isa gentle, refined-looking $ f her Brits wi Yeu: 
ty-four years, a5 fair as most io eqns! ® tion 
4 pr in mental qualiticatpectve intelli oe 
tiam is very dark, but of 410") Jeno 
dared of manly and dig™ =. 
; of S00 Compl 
, Davis “ompl 
— one in serert FG SAR Be 








Revengeful 
ville, who ae late nee? dealers - é' 
pope on Friday might OF got i : 
gave him a severe blow in revenge 





supposed to have been give? 
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Ynion with Slaveholders ! 
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ANTI-SLAVERY CONVEN- 
TION. 
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ti-Slavery Convention will] 
. . ' 

», during the anniversary | 
[vespay, May 27th, at 10 0’-| 


ssion three days. 


Ar 


in && 


iy of the free spirits of the 
eir way tothis city, which, 
igh selfishness, cowardice 


ls their presence to shame 
to stand erect asin ‘ the 
The Slave Power is 

levervone ho claims to he- 
° ‘ 


ost’ of Liberty is expect: ' 


equipped for service. 
‘ “e 





» will be held in the BOYLS- 
th End,) Washington street, on 
{ afternoon; on Wednesday} 

y forenoon and afternoon. | 

Milk street, on Wednesday | 


HITUATE HALL, opposite the 
t street, on Tuésday, Wed-| 

' 

venings, unless otherwise no- 


rray of able and eloquent | 
the occasion. 
rd of Managers of the Massa- | 
ery Society, 
RANCIS JACKSON, President. 
Secretary. 
» Faneuil Hall by the tyrannous | 
1 Board of Aldermen—and the | 


i Melodeon being previously en- | 

a | 

" s) very Convention can find no ers 
which to meet than ns 
venient, is not what the ex- 


nd the interest that is felt in it, 
ver, by many gratity- 





f Mr. Sumner, accepting his ap- 


iture as l . 


lly lacking on the seore of | 


LETTER OP CHARLES SUMNER. | 
S. Senator, Seat 


nnot be 


doubted, in 


it has given to the} 





‘erally, inour country. Ben- 
1 gratified and surprised at | 
18 giv ‘immense satisfaction at | 


1 at the South it is regarded as a} 
| 

f terms is an honest one. | 
‘Commonwealth’ endeavors to 


icit, and means noth- 
, than is comprehended in the | 
Privately, we hear but one | 

{in regard to it, among the friends | 


und that is, of regret, in some instances | 


, at its appearance. It is purely 


3, if written at all, it should have | 


nd perfeetly intelligible to all par- 


Mr. Sumner should have kept 

asto what ought to be dane, and what} 
by Congress, for restricting the Slave 

s Constitutional limits; but in his long 
: vain for a single unequivocal sen- 

ble, touching the great question 

y agitating the whole land. Instead of 
, word, and syllable, appear to 


1 extreme caution,—as if the 
the times pertained to language, 
! If this is done in the green tree 
expected in the dry at Wash- | 
imner says he shall feel ¢ bound 
ntain with equal patriotic care, the! 

ui parts of the country,” what does he 
rhe interest of Slavery at the South, 

the North? If not, he should 


icit, to avoid the charge of decep- 


scountenance every effort to 
\ 


e ties by which our fellowship of 


company.’ 


Fellow ship of 


mpany! Fire and gunpowder— 

a Vith me,’ says Mr. Sumner, ‘the 
twice blessed’—a Union cemented with 
prostrate bodies of three millions 


{ of which no man can speak his 


na live, conceived in sin and brought 
lt is folly to talk of the Union as 
tor of liberty. Its history is! 
mation, and of violence, injus- 
nagigantic and ever increasing | 

Sy all that is sound in morals, or pure in| 
‘tive in justice, or glorious in} 


ved, or slavery abolished. 


GEORGE THOMPSON. 
habsence of several weeks spent in Centr: 1) 
tern New York, 


aid enthusiastic audiences, Mr. 


and in Canada, lecturing |} 


‘city on Monday evening, 
standing the vast amount of 
‘led to perform. He is short- 
\, his stay here having been | 
y beyond what he at first con-} 

imstances beyond his con- 


Be- 


imerous friends in this vicinity 


i not properly disregard. 


ts for a farewell Soiree, which 

‘wil be thronged, and of which due 
hercafter. 

the regret at his departure, 

ns of the Slave Power, and strong 

It is 

his way clear to make this 


‘is safety and happiness. 


¥ vet sex 


% his adoption; for so inviting a 
‘“nthropic and reformatory spirit can- 
nd a) ¢ 
und elsewhere. and bh he NS 
“ewhere, and by occupying it he can 





Cauuat 


‘of liberty throughout the world | 

“ ‘rmanner. Ofone thing he needs no | 
~and that is, that whenever he shall find an | 
t these shores, 


m the Atla 


vist he will every | 
ntic to the Lakes, (as he| 


most cordial welcome. 
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ner in 





whi - ¥ 
which my friend Douglass 
guage he attributes to me—without 
? hi . q 
mich if was made, or allu. 
hation of it whic hi 








gave upon the! 
» though not intentional injustice. | 
> 4 +3 } ¥ ; 
oks like a personal reflection upon | 
x , . , 
Snot so used or intended by me. [ 


th slaweah 
the slaveholders and slave-breeders 
“1 Were profess 
the LU, ‘ } 
al ar t 4 7 i 
, mand the ¢ onstitution—while a)! | 
Al parties 


ng the most ardent attach- | 


» Whether Whig, Democratic, Free | 
erty League, were equally earnest in as-| 
my in this particular—there must be | 
ewhere ; there must be deception either | 
a peo -Her) 

, erin the use of terms » for they | 
“ss Rot all mean the same thing by | 
Sut something diamet site 
cover, that to 
“the ¢ 





rically oppasite, | 
sive an anti-slavery construc- | 
“8 onstitution was practically as much a 
Position as that now occupied by the Amer- 
ery Society, while it could not fail to 
ly “ & gross perversion of that 
a easel If my friend Douglass 
son ean “ _ and his conscience by 
 aasauee © Constitution, slavery in this 
siways has been illegal, I have no 

ng, and can only marvel. 


Sarded 
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| and mild and dignified deportment, could not save 
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MR EMERSON’S LECTURE. 
We had the great pleasure of listeninz to the admi- 
rable lecture of Rapa Warpo Emenrsox, on the Fu- 
gitive slave law, given last week at Cambridge. We 
attempt no account of it, for we can do no justice to 
its power, directness, and eloquence. Every citizen 
of the United States should hear it, and we wish Mr. 
Emerson could pronounce it in the hearing of them 
all. His eriticism upon Mr. Webster's course, his 
estimate of Mr. Webster's mind and present position, 
his rebuke of the subserviency of Boston, his descrip- 
tion of the effect produced on his own mind by the 
Fugitive Law and its enforcement in Massachusetts, 
were all admirable and effective. The lecture was re- 
ceived with the warmest demonstrations of interest 
on the part of most of the hearers. 

A considerable body of students from Harvard 
College did wat they could to disturb the audience 
and insult the speaker, by hisses and groans, inter- 
spersed with cheers for Webster, Clay, Fillmore, Ev- 
erett, and ‘Old Harvard.’ They havé such a devel- 
opment of the existing state of manners in the Col- 
lege, as cannot fail to impair confidence in the men 
who have the present oversight and management of 
it. These young gentlemen showed themselves quali- 
fied to play the part of rowdies as completely as any 
of the disciples of Captain Isaiah Rynders himself. 
Mr. Emerson's refinement of character, scholarship, 


him from their noisy, yet feeble, insults. They plain- 
ly told the purpose for which they -came, by com- | 
mencing their noises before the speaker had made | 
his appearance. And they told who they were (to| 
those who did not personally know them) by their 
cheers for ‘Old Harvard.’ Alas, for our venerable 
mother, when such degenerate and graceless sons 
shout her praise ! 

The following, sent to the Commonwealth, shows | 
how a manly Southerner views this matter :— 





Mr. Epiror: 

In your paper of this morning, I noticed a state- 
ment to the effect that Mr. Enerson’s lecture at 
Cambridge, last evening, was disturbed by the dis- 
graceful conduct of ‘about sixty Southern gentlemen | 
trom the University.’ I would ask the privilege of 
stating, through your columns, that the Southern 
gentlemer of Harvard college have too much respect | 
for themselyes, and regard for the rights of others, (a| 
disposition which, in these times, we could wish was | 
more general,) to condescend to any such petty de- | 
monstrations of dissent. ‘The disturbance to which | 
you allude may be referred, mainly, if not entirely, to | 
the exertions of those gentlemen, (not ‘Southern,’) who | 

| 





are always eager for any such opportunity to keep up 
a show ot fidelity to the interests of the South. 
A SovuTHERNER. 





' 

We are glad to learn that there is good prospect | 
that Mr. Emerson will give this lecture in Boston, in | 
the course of a few weeks. It is highly desirable that | 


he should.—s. m. 
= ——— 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. | 


i 
Those who have known what the course of this | 


paper has been, for a long time past, will not think of | 


locking to it for a manifestation of moral firmness, 


Its most marked charae- | 


strength, or independence. 
teristic is timidity,—an ever-present ‘ fear of the folk.’ | 
upon it as an aid, or as a 


wise counsellor, in any trying and unpopular work. | 


Of course, noone can rely 


It has, however, recently done a deed, so pitiable and | 
small, that few, ifany, were prepared to expect the | 
like even from it, and caused many persons to feel a} 
deep and bitter sense of mortification at the abject po- 
sition which the once bold and tiberal Unitarian body 
has taken—or, atleast, which certain leaders in and 
about Boston, would force it to take. 

During the time of the late proceedings in the case 


of the fugitive Thomas Sims, there appeared in the | 
. - . | 
Register under the News head, a very good article on | 


the subject, in which the ‘ Court House in chains’ was | 
spoken of. ‘This article gave much offence to certain 
Unitarian retainers of Daniel Webster, and the Daily 
Advertiser and Courier launched their bolts at the Reg- | 
ister in consequence. An editorial apology in the} 
Register followed. It had not often sinned in the way | 
of a manly and Christian rebuke of popular wicked- | 
ness, and it seemed to be astonished at its own temer- 
ity. 

On the 19th of April, just one week from the day 
when Thomas Sims was taken away from Boston in- 
to slavery, an article entitled ‘Slavery in Boston,’ 
and referring to the surrender of Sims, in appropriate 
terms, appeared in a portion of that day's issue of the 
Register, while in the remainder of the issue it was 
omitted, and its place oecupied by matter of a differ- 
ent kind. Information of this fact coming to the 
knowledge of the writer of this, he took some pains 
to enquire, and found that country subscribers had 
been supplied with the paper which contained the 
Sims article, while city subscribers received that which 
hadit not! It was further ascertained that the arti- 
cle was written by one of the five editors of that pa- 
per; yet was not allowed to appear as editorial, but 
asa communieation, in order that the other editors, 
andthe paper itself, might not be committed. But 
even this was not sufficient ; for when a portion of the 
edition was struck off, the publisher of the paper or- 
dered the press to be stopped, the article taken out, 
and another substituted, as before stated. It remain- 
ed then to be decided, what should be done with the 
papers containing the offensive article. It appears 
that it was decided to send them to country and dis- 
tant subscribers—why, all our readers can judge for 
themselves; we have no doubt in our own mind. 

Thus the * Christian (/) Register’ of April 19, 1851, 
went forth with a double face, and with a double 
tongue. From that day to this, no explanation has 
been given in the Register of this affair, or the reasons 
for it. So far as the Register goes, none of its readers 
have any knowledge that the paper wore two faces 
onthat day. Why isthis ? Why withhold the cir- 
cumstances of the ease, from those who have a right 
to know ? 

The writer of this stated the above facts in a pub- 
lie meeting in the city of Worcester. He did so, as 
he writes this now, because he thought this disgrace- 
ful and cowardly act, this treachery to all manly and 
truthloving religion, this base subjection to a low and 
worldly policy, oveur to be exposed; and especially, 
that every one who loved the honor of the Unitarian 
name and faith as it was, might know those facts. 
He was reported, in the Liberator, (from which the 
statement was copied into other papers,) as having 
said that that portion of the paper, from which the 
article on the Sims case was excluded, was sent ‘to 
the South and the Northern cities.’ He said nothing 
about the South, to the best of his recollection. On 
that point, he had no information. He stated what 
he Aneto to be true. How Southern subscribers had 
been supplied, he did not know. 

The article, which caused such dismay in the office 
of the Register, has been copied into the Practical 
Christian, printed at Milford, and thence into the 
Commonwealth, Boston. Those who have seen it, 
wonder, as well they may, why it should have occa- 
sioned such alarm. An article, on that subject, more 
moderate, more entirely free from intemperate or ob- 
jectionable language, can hardly be imagined ; though 
it did not fail to express its strong disapprobation of 
the whole business. 

An article, purporting to be explanatory of this 
matter, and written by one of the editors of the Regis- 
ter, appeared in the Commonwealth of Saturday last. 
It denies none of the material facts in the case—on 
the contrary, admits them all. We must be pardon- 
ed for saying that we do marvel that the gentleman 
(who is said to have written this explanation) can 
present himself before the public, as an apologist for 
the tr tion in questi We ask Aim why the 
Register has contained no explanation ? 

The article, last referred to, speaks of attacks made 
upon the Register by journals in this city, as being a 
radical abolition paper. This is amusing enough. 
Does not the writer know that these charges are 





which the Almighty never claimed nor exercises tor 


le . . . 
| in favor of liberty, while they are advocating and)rac- 


of its editors may feel, to show the true chiractr of 
the Fugitive Slave Law, and its flagrant defiane of 
the laws of Gop: The upholders of that law will xear 
no word, however moderate, against it. The oder 
has gone forth, that all discussion shall be * supp‘ess- 
ed.’ But, whatever be the meaning, this is dear,that 
tie Register, in attempting to please opposite parties, 
has pleased ncither. To a great extent it has ivost 
the confidence of both. The course it purses must, 
inevitably, lose it the respect of all who leve @en, 
manly and liberal dealing. 8. 4. 
seaport lahat aaah cae 
RECEPTION OP FILLMORE, THE HD- 
NAPPER, IN NEW YORE. 


Jenicuo, L. I., May 14, 1841. 
Drax Garrison: 


The Syracuse Convention closed at 11 1-2 o’cock 
on the evening of the 9th. Of that great gatheing 
of stern but loving and true spirits, I will say mth- 
ing, asin due time its doings will all appear ix the 
Liberator, At twelve—midnight—I left in the cars 
fer Aloany, in company with others who had ben at 
the Convention. We reached Albany, a distane of 
150 miles, about sunrise, and at seven took a stemer 
for Poughkeepsie. There we landed, and crosset the 
river to Milton, in Ulster county, and during thel0th 
and Lith, attended a meeting of those who, to be nore 
free to do good to men, had seceded from Frends 
in that region. 

The discussion at that meeting turned, maint, on 
the question—Is man to be blamed for any thig he 
does? There are many sensidle, good men and wo- 
men, who are sincerely and earnestly laboring fe the 
overthrow of slavery, war and other evils, whcem- 
brace the idea that man is not to be blamed, dowhat 
he will. Slaveholders and warriors they holl as 
‘without sin’ because they are, they say, the victims 
of circumstances. As well contend that ther: isno 
such feeling as hunger, as no sense of blame or ap- 
proval. As well say that hunger is a creature ofpd- 
ucation, a8 to say that a sense of right and wrongis. 
We know there is such a thing as justice and in- 
It is a matter of on- 
No logic can prevail against it. 

Much was said there about individuality and inii- 
vidual sovereignty. It was amusing, as well as sad to 
hear those eulogizing individual sovereignty who on- 
stantly vote, at the ballot-box, for the right of eac! to 
dictate law to each and every other, and to puish 


justice, a right and a wrong. 
sciousness, 


with death all who disobey. Every man who ptes 
under the Constitution asserts the right to tell ohers 
what to do, and to kill them if they do it not. He 
helps to execute a government whose fundamatal 
principle is, that man has the right to dictate ancex- 
ecute discretionary laws and penalties,—to rule his 
fellow-man by arbitrary laws and penalties. A power 


His laws and penalties are all fired, and can nevr be 
repealed nor suspended, from any cause. It is sor- 
rowful to hear these advocates of absolute, arbifary, 
irresponsible despotisms talking against tyrann’ and 


lising the essential principle of all human oppresion, 
i. e., the right of each man to tell each and everyother 
man what they must do, and to kill them if they wi not 
do t!. 

On the 12th, I went to New York, and foun! the 
city making preparations to welcome among hem 
Fittmone, THE Kipnarrer, who was expectedto be 
there on Tuesday, the 13th. I concluded to sty and 
see how the piety and patriotism of that city vould 
receive one of the greatest criminals of the age—a man | 





who, had he done on the high seas, on the cast of 
Africa, in Europe or Asia, what he has done in Lassa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, and Mihigan, 
would have been hung asa pirate; a man vho, to! 
pander to the brutal lusts of slaveholders, ha con- 
sented to act as leader to a ruthless band of slave- | 
hunters and kidnappers. I wanted to see, mt the! 
miserable wretch himself, but how tne politicins and | 


church- members of New York would receive tic man | 
whose soul is steeped in the blood of innocest men, 
women and children, whom he has torn froa their | 
homes, and consigned to the pollutions and yoes of} 
slavery. 

By noon, on the 13th, I was in a convenier place 
on the Battery to see and hear what was goig on. 
Several military companies of infantry, artilley and | 
light horse were paraded in the Battery, and many | 
thousands from the lanes and alleys, the cellas and | 
garrets and drunkeries of the city, intermingled with 


priests, politicians, church members, Whigs anc Jem- 
ocrats, merchants and mechanics, to welcome the 
great kidnapper, the Commander-in-Chief of Aneri- 
can slave-hunters. He was to leave Philadelphia, 
for Amboy, at 9 o’clock. A steamer was charterel by 
several persons to go down and meet him at Anvoy, 
and bring him on. They found him waiting for tlem 
at the Amboy station, At 2 P. M. the steamer vas 
seen in the distance to be approaching the city. 5a- 
lutes were fired from the forts in the harbor. ‘he 
steamer drew near, and as the slave-hunter lande¢ at 
Castle Garden, a salute was fired by the guns statioed 
for that purpose on the Battery. But not one shut 
from the multitude greeted his landing. The peole 
looked on with indifference, so far as the great m- 
rauder upon humanity was concerned. The crord 
was excited, but not so much at the sight of himis 
by the roar of cannon, the music, the tramp of horse, 
the glitter of arms, and the bustle of a great crow. 
He was received in dumb silence, excepting the ror 
of artillery, and this only for a few moments. Ther 
is nothing in Fillmore to excite interest; only as. 
man guilty of gigantic crimes did the people seer 
interested in him. It was he, FILLMOKE, TH, 
KIDNAPPER, who led on a nation of twenty mil 
lions against one poor, innocent man—Henry Long- 
a husband and a father, to drag him from his wif 
and children, to consign him to the whips, fetters, ri. 
fles and bloodhounds of slavery. It was FILL 
MORE, THE KIDNAPPER, who led on this na- 
tion of slave-hunters against William and Eller! 
Craft, and Shadrach, and compelled them to flee tq 
the dominions of Victoria to find protection against 
the doom of slaves in this Republic. I felt, as Fill- 





of some loathsome, disgusting reptiles. I could but 
ask, as I stood in that throng, Where are Sims, 
Long, and the other victims of Fillmore’s lust and 
cruelty? |Pining in chains under the lash of the 
merciless slave driver, while he who plundered 
them and sold them as beasts is feasting in New 
York. I q@re not for wealth, nor titles, nor sta- 
tion. Fillmore and Webster are among the world’s 
most ruthlés kidnappers; they are of the most pol- 
luted and disgusting criminals of this or of any age. 
They meanly prey upon the most defenceless of hu- 
man kind. There is nothing manly or noble in their 
deeds of plinder and murder. They dare not assault 
any one capadle of defence ; it is only upon the weak, 
the defenceles, the heipless and the innocent, that 
they spring Ike skulking beasts of prey. They dare 
not assault imy but those who are known to be 
helpless; andeven these they dare not come near, ex- 
cept as they are backed up by millions. I turned 
in disgust frim the scene where such wretches are 
held in honor 

I was struk with the countenances of those who 
compose the nilitary companies of New York. I do 
not believe here could be found in the city a 
set of men witt faces more stupid, more brutal, more 
destitute of al! expression of thought or feeling, or 
more ex e of hardened, reckless dissipation, 
than those wip composed the military companies as- 
sembled in th) Battery to welcome Fillmore, the kid- 
napper. I ead not but feel that they were the fit- 
test persons ® welcome such a man. 

Yesterday,I visited the house of that great and just 
man, Elias Hck: where he lived and died. Noman 
Society of ‘ashe did. He was one who could 






more and Webster approached, as I do at the approach, 
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represent Society; he could only represent Truth as 
he understood it, and as it was embodied in him- 
self. Would that the world were full of such—of 
men who lived without any regard for Auman laws and 
institutions, and whose souls were immovably fixed 
on the true and the right! Such the age demands, 
and must and will have. 
HENRY C. WRIGHT. 
wiectitdeette nla eng Se 
CONVENTION AT WESTMINS 

The Annual Meeting of the Worcester County 
(North Division) Anti-Slavery Society was held in 
Westminster, on Saturday evening and Sunday, May 
3d and 4th, closing on Sunday evening. The meet- 
ings were well attended on Sunday, especially in 
the evening. S. S. Foster and P. Pillsbury were 
present, and occupied most of the time. The Secreta- 
ry had taken notes of the principal subjects discussed, 
with a sketch of the speeches of our friends Foster 
and Pillsbury; but owing to the present crowded 
state of the columns of the Liberator, it is presumed 
that a brief report will be as acceptable. 

The following are the resolutions discussed and sub- 
sequently passed by the Convention :— 

Resolved, That it is matter of profound rejoicing, 
in the midst of the general degeneracy, that not even 
Boston is sunk so deep in depravity and moral de- 
gradation, that United States Marshals dare to arrest 
fugitive slaves in the streets, in open day, or in their 
own persons at all, but are compelled to employ the 
low city officers to surprise them, hunt for them, steal- 
ing upon their victims at alate hour in the night, like 
prowling hyenas, and then arresting them and drag- 
ging them to their dens, not as slaves, but as crimi- 
nals, lest they should be rescued by an insulted and 
outraged people. 

Resolved, That we rejoice, also, that the slave- 
holders of Georgia must be convinced, by the Sims 
case, that the Fugitive Slave Law cannot be executed 
in Massachusetts but at a most ruinous loss; and we 
earnestly hope that the Vigilance Committee, if other 
arrests are made, will improve by the late case of 
Sims, and throw every lawful cost and other obstacle 
in the way of the claimants and kidnappers, until no 
planter is rich enough to incur the expense of recap- 
turing a single slave. 

Resolved, That the Fugitive Slave Law would have 
disgraced a parliament of devils by its enactments, 
and that the minister who inculcates obedience to it 
is worse than an open scoffer or blasphemer against 
the Holy Ghost; and any denomination of religion- 
ists, no matter how evangelical its creed, that will 
hold such a man in its communion, or regard him 
in any other estimation than the ‘chief of sinners,’ 
whose damnation is just and whose damnation is 
sealed, too, without timely, sincere and sorrowful re- 
pentance, that denomination should be reckoned as 
more dangerous to the happiness and well-being of 
mankind than popery or paganism, infidelity or athe- 
ism, or any or all other evils (not sanctified by reli- 
gion) of which the human mind or heart is capable, 

Resolved, That we rejoice in the fast failing for- 
tunes of the long pensioned and pampered pauper, 
Daniel Webster—too mean to serve his country as a 
patriot, and too poor and too prodigal to do so with- 
out immense gratuities in money, horses, carriages, 
and other equipages, furnished by his retainers, in 
addition to the ample salaries paid by the Govern- 
ment; and we cannot but hope that the present ad- 
ministration will be redeemed somewhat from the deep 
iniquity that has characterized it, by being the last 
one in which he will ever dishonor the Government by 
his official presence, or burden it with his support. 

Resolved, That the immense power wielded by 
Boston capitalists, who have sold themselves and the 
State to the slave interest, for the sake of cotton and 
commercial intercourse, render it desirable that the 
seat of Government should be removed from that city, 
and we rejoice that measures have already been taken 
in the Legislature to that effect; and we trust the 
time is near when the Government machinery will 
be removed from the corrupting influences of State 
and Milk streets, to the more healthy atmosphere Of 
the interior of the Commonwealth. 





Resolved, That while we rejoice in the advancing | 
public sentiment which has elected Charles Sumner to 
the Senate of the United States, we cannot forget that | 
he must be sworn to the support of the Constitution | 
and Union of these States, under which are held mil- | 
lions of slaves, who must be shot down by him and 
his constituents, if, in the spirit of Kossuth or Wash- 
ington, they should strike for freedom with the sword 
and bayonet; and over and above all the shouts of 
triumph of the Free Soil party at his success, we 
will still peal our all-conquering motto, ‘ No Union 
with Slaveholders !’ 

Resolved, Thst the anti-slavery principle has prov- 
ed a test question to the Christianity of both chur- 
ches and individuals of our land. 

Resolved, That in the early death of our faithful 
friend and coadjutor, Lewis H. Barnanp, of Berlin, 
this Society has lost a most active and efficient mem- 
her, the slave a most untiring and self-sacrificing 
friend, whose years of constant devotion to the duties 
required by a ‘pure and undefiled religion’ (spoken 
of by an inspired apostle) demonstrate that he was 
prepared for his departure, and has gone to a glorious 
reward, leaving us to be cheered on in our future toils 
and conflicts in this holy enterprise by his own bright 
example. 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize with his be- 
loved companion, and mingle our grief with hers; 
and we hereby tender to her our best wishes, hoping 
that she may be sustained in this hour of affliction, 
and sincerely trusting that her toils of life may be suc- 
ceeded by a death as tranquil, as hopeful and happy 
as that of her departed husband. 

In addition to the labors of Messrs. Pillsbury and 
Foster, the Convention was addressed by J. TI. Ever- 
ett, T. P. Locke, E. A. Mirick, Mrs. C. 8S. Brown, and 
others. On Sunday evening, the Convention adjourn- 
ed, to meet at Gardner, at such time as shall be noti- 
fied in the Liberator. 

JOHN A. MIRICK, Secretary. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE OLD COLONY 
A. 8. SOCIETY. 

Notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, a 
full and interesting meeting of this Society was held 
in Bosworth’s Hall, West Duxbpry, May 4, 1841. 
| Elmer Hewitt, of Hanson, inthe chair. The Secreta- 
| ry being absent, Lewis Ford was chosen for the occa- 
sion. 

Rufus Bates and Lewis McLauthlin were appointed 
a Committee on Finance. 

Interesting remarks were made by N. H. Whiting, 
of Marshfield, Lucy Stone, of West Brookfield, Antoi- 
nette L. Brown, of Andover, Elmer Hewitt of Han- 
son, George G. Peterson of Duxbury, and Lewis 
Ford of Abington, 

Mr. Whiting spoke of the importance of the peo- 
gle understanding their relations to the earth, totime, 
ind to one another, and of viewing men and princi- 
les as the highest and holiest objects of their regard 

nd veneration, instead of institutions, days and 
hings. He said, the reason we were there on the 
labbath was, because time was made for human use 
nd human progress, and not because it was holy or 
unholy. He spoke of the worthlessness of the Con- 
sitution and the Union, when compared with human 
freedom, exclaiming, ‘ Liberty first, and then Union.’ 
Eb spoke of the worthlessness and the curse of the 
Uiion to all who might perchance go South with a 
soi, inspired with the spirit of liberty, and referred 








Luey Stone spoke of the influence of the gospel 
Preached in most Northern pulpits, contrasting it 
with the true gospel that carries glad tidings to the 
slave. She also spoke of the inefficiency of the 
Union in behalf of liberty, and of its efficiency in 
enslaving and degrading mankind. She also alluded 
to Sims—to his return to bondage, and contrasted the 
Practices of this nation with the less cruel practices 
of heathen nations. 

She spoke of the infinite preference there would be 
to be burned on the funerai pile of heathen lands, 
than to be reduced to slavery under the star-spangled 
banner of this Union ; and of the manner in which 
the Union had been glorified in times past, and the 
shame that ought to attach itself to all those who now 
glorify it. 

The speaker also spoke of the base subserviency of 
Massachusetts to the Slave Power, and of the humili- 
ating manner in which she consented to creep upon 
her hands and knees into her own courts of justice at 
the dictation of a Southern tyrant. 

Miss Brown said she could not vote—if she could, 
she would, as the Union might be preserved, and sla- 
very abolished. But if it cannot, then p>:rish the 
Union. She dwelt at some length upon the impor- 
tance of each individual being true to his own convic- 
tions, and actuated by the spirit of benevolence. 

Mr. Hewitt spoke of the unusual pleasure he al- 
ways enjoyed in attending anti-slavery meetings, and 
the faith which he had in the final triumph of the 
cause. 

Suffice it to say, the meeting was one of marked in- 
terest, from beginning to end. 

The collection amounted to $4 01. 

The thanks of the meeting are due to Daniel E. and 
Joseph P. Bosworth, for the free use of their hall, and 
the generous hospitality which the friends enjoyed at 
their homes, during their stay in the place. 

LEWIS FORD, Sec'ry pro tem. 

Abington, May 6, 1851. 





Wuart a trve Boston MAN THINKS.—Mr. R. H. 
Dana, Jr., in a speech recently delivered at Worces- 
ter, related the following anecdote of Hon. Josian 
Quincy, showing how he had been affected by the 
late outrage of sending Thomas Sims into slavery 
from Boston :— 


‘Just as I was coming up to the cars, I met on the 
street President Quincy, whose head is bowed with 
the snows of eighty winters. He stopped me, and 
it was indeed refreshing to find one aged, venerable 
man, of the upper class of the city of Boston, who 
has his heart in the right place. He told m2 that he 
felt mortified and degraded. * When the law passed,’ 
he said, ‘I did think the moral sense of the commu- 
nity would not enforce it; I said that it never would 
be. But now I find that my fellow-citizens are not 
only submissive to, but that they are earnestly active 
for its enforcement. The Boston of 1851 is not the 
Boston of 1775. Boston has now become a mere 
shop—a place for buying and selling goods; and I 
suppose, also, of buying and selling men.’ 





ilies 
ACTION OF THE SENATE. 

The following Resolutions, relating to Slavery and 
the Fugitive Slave Law, have passed the Senate of 
Massachusetts with great unanimity, only three votes 
being recorded against them :— 

Resolved, That Massachusetts affirms anew her 
hostility to slavery, and her devotion to the Union: 
that, inspired by these cherished sentiments, she 
longs for harmony among the different parts of our 
common country; but she cannot conceal her con- 
viction that this can be finally and permanently se- 
cured only by the overthrow of slavery, so far as the 
same ean be constitutionally done, every where with- 
in the jurisdiction of the national government; that 
the free States may be relieved from all responsibility 
therefor, so that freedom, instead of slavery, shall be- 
come national, and slavery, instead of freedom, be- 
come sectional. 

Resolved, That Massachusetts protests against the 
Fugitive Slave Law, as hostile to the sentiments of 
Christianity, and abhorrent to the feelings of the peo- 
ple of this Commonwealth ; that such a law will nat- 
urally fail to secure that support in the heart and 
conscience of the community, without which any law 
must, sooner or later, become a dead letter. 

Resolved, That while Massachusetts éntertains these 
views of that law, she claims no right, under the Fed- 
eral Constitution, to nullify, disregard or forcibly re- 
sist the provisions of an act of Congress ; that she has 
already, when such right was claimed by the State of 
South Carolina, expressed her opinion upon it, and 
now re-aftirms and repeats the following resolution, 
then passed by her Legislature, namely :— 

*That the Constitution of the United States of 
America is a solemn social compact, by which the 
people of the said States, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, ensure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty for 
themselves and their posterity, formed themselves into 
one body politic, under a common government; that 
this Constitution, and the laws of the United States, 
made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made un- 
der the authority of the same, are the supreme law of 
the land, anything in the Constitution or laws of any 
State to the contrary notwithstanding ; and that no 
citizen, State, or other member of the body politic, 
has a right, in any shape or under any pretext, to an- 
nul or prevent the execution of the said Constitution, 
laws or treaties, or any of them, excepting in such ex- 
treme cases as justify a violent resistance to the laws, 
on the principle of the natural and indefeasible pre- 
rogative of self-defence against intolerable oppression.’ 

Resolved, That his excellency the Governor be re- 
quested to transmit a copy of these resolves to each 
of our Senators and Representatives in Congress, to be 
by them laid before their respective Houses. 





Thoughts on Self-Culture, addressed to Women. By 
Maria G. Grey, and her sister, Emily Shirreff, Au- 
thors of ‘ Passion and Principle,’ and ‘ Letters from 
Spain and Barbary.’ Boston: Crosby & Nichols, 
111 Washington strect, 1851. pp 464, 12mo, 

This isa volume characterized by deep seriousness, 
great purity and elevation of sentiment, profound phi- 
losophical reasoning, and a strong and healthy intel- 
lect. The following are the principal topics elucidat- 
ed :—General View of the Position and Influence of 
Women— Views of Life, and their Influence on Edu- 
eation— Power and Influence of Habit—On Method— 
Conscience, and the Government of the Will—Love 
and Pursuit of Truth—Love of Moral Excellence— 
Benevolence—Instruments of Moral Discipline-—Men- 
tal Training—General Method of Study—Love of 
Knowledge—Culture of the Imagination—Religion. 
The work is too didactic for the popular taste, which 
is volatile, frivolous and superficial; but it is one of 
permanent and solid value, and worthy of the atten- 
tion of those for whose elevation and improvement it 
is especially designed. 





Es" So spirited a contest has probably not been had 
for some years as is now going on in the 2nd and 4th 
districts, for members of Congress. John P. Hale, 
Horace Mann, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Anson Bur- 
lingame, Robert Rantoul, Henry Wilson, and other 
speakers, are all in the tield with numerous appoiut- 
ments, to address the people. 

Ata meeting of the Freesojlers of the 2d district, 
at Danvers, last week, to take into consideration the 
withdrawal of Sam'l. E. Sewall, Esq. as the candidate 
for Congress at the coming election, Hon. Rob’t. Ran- 


toul was unanimously nominated as the candidate of |. 


the party in his stead. The Convention was very large 
and very enthusiastic, Among the Speakers were 
Samuel E. Sewall, Esq., of Melrose, Hun. Stephen C. 


Phillips, of Salem, Horace E. Smith, and Charles W-| 

















brought in order to silence the inclination which any 





not be me asocial organization. He could not 





Slave Trade.—We were not a little surprised to heat 

» that a case would soon come before the 

United tes Circuit Court here, involving the prac- 

tice of the Slave trade—the slaves being brought from 

the West Indies into James River. We suspect that 

the parties will prove not to be native Vir- 

ginians, but Yankees. At the worst, they will turn 
out to be Virginia Yankees.—Richmond Enquirer. 


tS" We have followed the example set us at the 
East, by deciding a ‘slave case.” The boy claimed as 
a clave was set at liberty, There was no evidence 
further than that he was Mr. Calloway’s slave in Mis- 
souri. He was discharged.—Alta California, April 
15th. 


Another Death from walking on a Raitroad track.— 
Early on Friday morning, near Boardman's Crossing, 
Melrose, upon the Boston and Maine Railroad, a man 
named ‘T'wombley, who was walking on the track, 
was run over and instantly killed. 


Accident to Mr. Giddings.—We regret very much to 
announce that J. R. Giadings met with a serious acci- 
cent last Friday. He fell from a wagon and broke 
two of his ribs. Although seriously hurt, he is not 
regarded as dangerously so.—Clereland (O.) True 
Democrat, 


ti W. F. Johnston, the Governor of Pennsylva- 
nia, refuses to sign the law passed by the Legislature 
repealing an old law, and allowing the use of the jails 
of the Commonwealth for the detention of fugitive 
slaves. Good! 


Washington, May 16th.—Tho letter of Charles Sum- 
ner, in which he avows himself in favor of the Union, 
has created considerable surprise here, and is greatly 
admired. 








WOMAN’S CONVENTION. 

At a Convention of Women, held in Salem, in 
April last, it was 

Resolved, That we, the Women of Ohio, will 
hereafter meet annually in Convention, to consult 
upon and adopt measures for the removal of the va- 
rious disabilities, political, social, religious, legal and 
pecuniary, to which women, asa class, are subjected, 
and from which results so much misery, degradation 
and crime. 

The undersigned were appointed a committee to 
issue a Call, and make the necessary arrangements for 
the Convention of the present year, 

As men and women have the same origin and des- 
tiny, and can therefore have no legitimate aims or in- 
terests independent of each other, as their relations 
and obligations to each other are mutual, as the bonds 
that unite them are indissoluble, as whatever de- 
grades or ennobles one has a corresponding effect on 
the other, it is fitting that men should co-operate 
with us in our efforts at emancipation from the igno- 
rance and thraldom of ages. We, therefore, cordially 
invite all the friends of self-government and human 
equality, to meet in Convention at Akron, Summit 
Co., on Wednesday, 28th of May next, at 10 o'clock. 

To all the friends of Reform, in whatever depart- 
ment engaged, we say come, give your presence and 
counsel—give them for the sake of our cause—give 
them because none of the efforts to clevate humanity 
can fully realize their objects, while one half the la- 
borers in reform are disfranchised by law, perverted 
by education, arid degraded by the opinions and cus- 
toms of society; war will continue to devastate the 
nations—slavery, political and personal, will crush 
humanity—intemperance and sensuality will pollute 
the earth, while so much of the moral power, which 
should be arrayed against them, is lost by the position 
which woman now occupies. 

E. ROBINSON, 
C. L. SMALLEY, 
M. L. GILBERT. 





PEACE CONGRESS AT LONDON. 

The American Peace Congress Committee have 
made arrangements to carry all persons who may 
wish to attend the Peace Congress, in the new ship 
Sarah Cowles, to sail from Boston June 5th. The S. 
C. is a new ship of eleven hundred tons, clipper 
built, and made expressly for this excursion. Her 
accommodations and fare will be equal to any first 
class ships, and no pains will be spared to secure the 
comfort of our friends who may wish to go. The 
ship will remain at Southampton forty days, and then 
return. Persons wishing to go will apply to our Sec- 
retary, E. W. Jackson, Esq., Boston, for credentjals ; 
or, by sending him twenty dollars, he will secure the 
best chance that may remain unoccupied. 

Fare out and back—In State Room, $105; in 
Cabin, $85. 

By order of the A. P. C. Committee, 
AMASA WALKER, Chairman. 
Boston, April 4th, 1851. 


—_- 





A Mopest anp Generovs Girt. On Wednesday 
last, an unknown friend of our cause left at the Anti- 
Slavery Office, to be disposed of in the manner we 
might deem best in the cause of suffering humanity, 
twenty dollars in money, and also a now sack coat, a 
close-bodied coat, a pair of pantaloons, three pairs of 
gloves, and a pair of rubber shoes, in value equal per- 
haps to twenty dollars more. The benevolent wish of 
this friend, who declined giving his name and place of 
residence, shall be sacredly regarded according to the 
best of our judgment, assisted by others. He who 
sees in secret shall reward openly. 

UXBRIDGE. 

It is hoped that arrangements will be made for a 
meting in Uxbridge, on Sunpay next, May 26; te 
be attended by Srernen S. and Apsy K. Foster. If 
such is the case, notice will be given by handbills in 
that town and vicinity. 














ONE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS. 


PLYMPTON, (Plymouth Co.) 
Sunday, May 25. 


t= This meeting will be held in the Town Hall, 
and wil! be attended by H. C. Waicuz, N. H. 


Wurrtrne, and Lucy Stone. s 





® PLYMOUTH COUNTY. 


A meeting of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery Society 
will be held in Plympton Town Hall, on Sunday, 
May 25, through the day and evening. 

H. C. Wright, N. rd Whiting and Lucy Stone 
will be present. 

BOURNE SPOONER, President. 

H. H. Buicuam, Secretary. 





ANTI-SLAVERY LECTURES. 


C. C. Burieien will lecture on Slavery, at South 
Danvers, Sunday, the 25th instant, at 2 and 7 1-2, 
P. M. 

Also,—if arrangements for the purpose are made,— 
at Salem on Saturday evening, the 2ith; 

At Danvers New Mills, Sunday, 10, A. M., the 25th ; 

At South Reading, Monday evening, the 26th. 

At South Hingham, Saturday evening, the 31st; 

And at the Town Hall in Abington, Sunday, June 1. 


NOTICE, 

The anti-slavery friends in Abington are requested 
to meet at the Town Hall, on Sunday, May 26, at 2 
o'clock, P. M., to make some arrangements for the 
raising of funds during the present year. 

Abington, May 14. 








MARRIED—At the anti-slavery meeting at Pem- 
broke, May 18, by the Rev. Mr. Hewitt, Nosh Sim- 
mons of Kingston, and Sarah J. Curtis of Plympton. 

. ne SE 
TO WOMEN. 


UST published, and for sale by CROSBY & 
N ICHOLS, 111 Washington street, THOUGHTS 
_ON SELF-CULTURE, addressed to Women. By 
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From the Worcester Spy. 
PANEUIL HALL. 


BY WACHUSETT. 
In Faneuil Hall Sam Adams stood, 
In his manhood’s prime, 
Side by side with Haneock good, 
In the olden time. 
There they life and fortune pledged, 
There they heart and hand engaged 
In the war that Freedom waged 
In the olden time. 


It was there that Warren's voice 
Like a trumpet rose, 

Breathing fire in hearts of ice— 
Terror to our foes; 

It was there our sires did vow, 

In the face of Gage and Howe, 

Yankee knee should never bow 
To fair Freedom's foes. 


It was there that freedom first 
Breathed New England air; 
And the glorious child was nurs’d 
In her weakness there, 
Jill our monarch she became, 
With heart of steel, and eye of flame, 
Goddess of our country’s fame, 
To our bosoms dear. 


Was it not in Faneuil Hall 
That our fathers swore, 

By the heavens above them all, 
They would never more 

Suppliants to a tyrant be, 

For their rightful liberty ? 

They could die, but would be free, 
In the days ef yore. 


Oh! ‘tis ever for the past, 
That our souls must yearn, 
If they on the present rest, 
Cold our bosoms turn; 
And the red blood burns our cheek 
With the shame we dare not speak ; 
Humbled are we now, and weak, 
Since the chains we've worn. 


Traitors tramp in Faneuil Hall, 
Where our fathers trod; 
Armed with rifle, sword and ball, 
Mocking freedom’s God; 
And they laugh at freedom's laws, 
Spurn her name, and scorn her cause; 
Boston nurses freedom’s foes, 
Foes to man and God, 


Chains in Boston city elank, 
Fo~-ged for limbs now free; 

And its men of codfish rank, 
Laugh the sight to see! 

Justice Hall is tempest-struck, 

Judges crawl beneath the yoke, 

Spaniels to the Slave-Power broke ; 
Slaves of slavery! 


But, ye hunters of the hills, 
Tillers of the plain, 

Dwellers by New England’s rills, 
Shall our State remain— 

Our dear Bay State, free of old— 

To the Slave Power basely sold 

For her blood-stained robber gold? 
Speak! for ye are men! 


Hark! from Princeton’s hill of snow, 
Swift the answer comes; 

Upton proudly utters ‘No!’ 
From her rura! homes ; 

And old Wor'ster, from her hills, 

Whence proud Nashua distils, 

As her heart indignant thrills, 
Chains and treason dooms. 


By the memory of our sires, 
By the blood they shed, 
By their freedom’s altar fires, 
Deathless, though they're dead, 
We who by the rivers dwell, 
Yet shall see old Faneuil Hall 
Echoing to the freeman’s call, 
As of old it did. 
—_————— 
From Burritt’s Christian Citizen. 
A COMPARISON. 
There is a name which kindles indignation, 
And wakens horror in each generous heart— 
His name, who trampled on a noble nation, 
Crushing its young life, bidding hopes depart. 


With savage joy he butchered the defenceless, 
Listened unmoved to woman's piercing wail, 

And thus awakened indignation quenchless, 
Wherever freedom listened to the tale. 


We marvel not at this, for in our natures 
Dwelleth quick sense of wrong and evil doing ; 

But when men see in him their own dark features, 
We marvel at their hatred him pursuing. 


Is it a crime to kill when monarchs order, 
And not when democrats the mandate give > 
Does Justice change with boundary and border, 
Depending solely upon where we live? 
Ts it unjust the Hungarian to oppress, 
And just the Negro’s limbs with chains to bind? 
Wrong to restrict the freedom of the Press, 
And right to fetter the immortal Mind ? 


The very men who censure Haynau’s crimes 
Will hunt their human Prey with savage dog; 

And,—tell it not in European climes,— 
Untouched by pity, helpless woman flog. 


Yes! in the land where freemen boast the loudest, 
And sing exultant of the rights of man, 

The youngest born of freedom and the proudest— 
The model of a State Republican : 


Even in that country, upon Slavery’s altar, 
Daily the human sacrifice is laid; 

The devotees of Mammon do not falter ; 
Their bloody ritual strictly is obeyed. 


Darker, more awful than the scenes enacted, 

Oh Hungary ! on those blood-red fields of thine, 
Are the foul deeds by cruel tyrants acted, 

Who in Columbia bow at Slavery's shrine. 


Haynau ne'er sold Ais children to the dealer, 
Who for the market human cattle sought, 

Or saw their mother seized by the man-stealer, 
And laugh exulting at the price she brought. 


Then let us everywhere, with voice impartial, 
Speak for humanity—'tis Justice pleads ; 

And while we execrate the Austrian Marshal, 
Whisper our blame of the slaveholder’s deeds. 


E. B. P. 
SS 


From ‘ Punch.’ 
DOCTORS OF MEDICINE AND DIVINITY. 
Who, when I feel a little il, 
Sends me a daily draft and pill, 
Followed by a tremendous bill > 
My doctor! 


Who preaches self-denying views, 
Charges a heavy rate for pews, 


And calls on me for Easter dues? ; 


~ ake My parson. 
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H. C. WRIGHT TO R. D, WEBB. 
Rocuester, N. Y., May 2, 1851. 
To R. D. Wenn, Dublin, Ireland : 

Dear Ricuann—Last night we had a winter storm 
here. This morning, the earth is covered with snow. 
All things look dismal enough—though I am sur- 
rounded by a prospect most lovely. The beautiful 
Genesee, with its fertile vale, is before me. Steam- 
boats, from Lake Ontario, one of our deepest, clear- 
est, and most beautiful inland seas, come up the Gen- 
esee river to within two miles of Rochester, where are 
the lower falls, a wild, imposing scene. Boats go 
hence to Toronto, Kingston, Oswego, Sackett’s Har- 
bor, Ogdensburgh, and to all the towns on the New 
York and Canada shores, the boundary line passing 
through the centre of the lake. Rochester is about 
four miles from the luke shore, in a direct line. 
Fifty miles above Rochester are two other falls in the 
Genesee, each about one hundred feet perpendicular, 
called Portage falls. You could hardly pass, in the 
cars, over the river in this city, without a tremor, as 
you reflected upon the fact that you were suspended 
over the river but a few yards above where it leaps 
down, foaming and raging, a perpendicular descent of 
ninety feet. It would not be comfortable to take such 
a plunge bath. 

But I know you are curious to know the history of 
places and changes. I will give you a few facts 
touching Rochester and Western New York. 

In 1797, the township of Northampton included all 
of New York State west of Genesee river. The first 
town meeting was in April of that year, at which it 
was voted, that ‘swine might run at large without 
yoke or ring.’ A great favor to swine, doubtless, al- 
lowing them the freedom of the town, which was at 
that time a dense wilderness of nearly one hundred 
miles square, inhabited by bears, wolves, and Indians. 
There were not at that time 500 white inhabitants be- 
tween lake Ontario on the North, and the State line 
of Pennsylvania on the South, and Genesee river on 
the East, and lake Erie and Niagara river on the west. 
At that meeting, it was ‘ Voted, That fifty dollars be 
raised to pay the necessary expenses of the town.’ 

April 3, 1798. ‘Voted, That swine shall not run 
at large without yokes and rings.’ Also * Voted to 
raise fifty dollars for the use of the town.’ The 
school money this year amounted to $61 36. *‘ Voted, 
to raise fifty dollars, payable in labor or produce, to 
be appropriated in the use of bridges.’ 

Fifty years ago, there were but 26 voters west of 
the Genesee river. 

The above facts are taken from the town record of 
Northampton, including, as I said, all New York 
State West of the Genesee river, entered upon record 
in 1798. On that same territory now stand the city 
of Rochester, with over 40,000 inhabitants; the city 
of Buffalo, with over 43,000; the town of Lockport, 
with over 10,000; Batavia, Attica, and other large 
The counties 








towns, numbering thousands to each. 
of Chatauque, Erie, Niagara, Orleans, Wyoming, Cat- 
taraugus, and a part of Alleghany, are in what was 
Northampton. 

Where, fifty years ago, there were twenty-six vo- 
ters,there are now 75,000; where, in 1800, there were 
about 500 white inhabitants, there are now some 
600,000 ; and where there were some fifty or one hun- 





dred log cabins, there are now two cities of over 
40,000 inhabitants each, and numerous large towns 
and villages. At thot time, this large territory was | 
covered with a deep, dark, tangled forest; now it is | 
covered all over with beautiful farms. With the axe | 
the forest has been felled and cleared, and the habi- | 


i 
tation of wolves, bears and catamounts has become | 


| 


the residence of man, 

Fifty years ago, there were two or three log cab- | 
ins in Rochester, and their inhabitants went forty | 
miles to get wheat and corn ground; now see Ro- | 
chester, with her numerous mills, whose flour is car- | 
ried around the world. 

There are here two perpendicular falls over the | 
Genesee river, each over ninety feet, of great beauty | 
and wildness. Fifty years ago, their unceasing roar) 
died away in the forest, unheard, except by the wild 
beasts, and the brilliant rainbow that spanned them | 
appeared and disappeared unseen; now they are seen 
and admired by daily visitors from all lands. Look | 
at Buffalo! Scarce even a log cabin was there, nor! 
an Indian canoe in 1800; now see the great steamers, | 
and the railway trains, that daily go and come; with | 


innumerable canal boats. Fifty years ago, where 
fifty dollars were expended for schools, half a million 


would not now pay the school bill. 


In Europe, you have your Westminster Abbeys, 
St. Pauls, York Minsters, Cologne and Strasburgh 
Cathedrals, and other piles of brick, stone and mor- 
tar, as monuments of human taste and ingenuity; but 
if you want to see an exhibition of the boldness, per- 
severance, courage, and mighty prowess of man, 
come, travel with me over the territory which fifty 
years ago was included in the township of Northamp- 
ton! Or come, go with me over Ohio, which, fifty 
years since, was nearly an unbroken wilderness, and 
see the two millions of human beings that now live 
there in comfort. The world has no monument of 
human greatness and glory like the State of Ohio. 
How contemptible scem the old earth’s towers, cathe- 
drals, St. Peter's of Rome, and St. Paul’s of London, 
contrasted with it! Come and see it, my dear friend. 

Yet why do I ask you to come here? Ohio and 
New York are given over to be the hunting-ground 
of kidnappers! Not one foot of this glorious soil is 
consecrated to liberty; all, all is given up to slave- 
hunters. My heart sickens at the thought. ‘Tears 
will start to my eyes as my mind rests upon the fact 
that all the wonderful, mountains and valleys over 
which this Republic holds sway, are given up to 
the earth's most hateful tyrants, and are wet by the 
tears and blood of slaves, 


Believe it not when our Websters, our priests and 
politicians tell you this is the asylum of the oppressed. 
It is alie; a deliberate, conscious lie. Noman in 
this nation can utter that sentence, and not know 
that he utters a wilful lie. He knows there is not 
one spot, from the Penobscot to the Rio Grande, from 
the mouth of the Hudson to the mouth of the Ore- 
gon, over which the American Union holds rule, 
where a slave can stand and say, ‘I am free.’ Othat 
I could talk to my loved friends in Eevrope of our 
mountains and valleys, our broad rivers and lakes, our 
inland seas, our Ohios, our Missouris and Mississippis, 
our youthful cities and towns, our inexhaustible 
lands, our mines, our intelligence, our enterprise, 
without being obliged to see covering all that is fair 
and grand, that hideous hell-spot of slavery! But 1 
cannot. He is a traitor to all that is pure, true and 
just, who can write a word in praise of this country, 
and not sully it all by an allusion to the fact that * the 
preservation, propagation and perpetuation of slavery 
constitute the animating principle of the American 
Republic.” As well eulogize a pirate without an al- 
lusion to his murders,and cruelties, as this nation, 
without holding up slavery as the plague spot which 
no virtues ean hide, no great deeds palliate, no eulo- 
gies on liberty ever sanctify. I cannot, I wish not to 
see in this Republic, anything but slavery and its 
fearful results. Oh! we cannot speak of liberty, of 
humanity, truth and justice in connection with this 
Republic, without deliberate falsehood; we cannot 
pray to God and worship him as the universal Father 
without a blasphemous lie. Slavery turns our reli- 
gion into hypocrisy, our God intoa demon. To hear 
an American pray excites contempt and abhorrence ; 
to hear him talk of justice, of liberty, of Christ, of 
Heaven, of God, fills one with disgust, knowing, as I 











| the generous confidence, which, throughout a length- 


| ito of the people of this Commonwealth. 


| service of her sons wherever she chooses to place 


| cannot be missed. 


| assistance from those everlasting rules of right and 


excites emotions in me, whenI hear one who ac- 
knowledges allegiance to this Union, pray and talk 
of God and religion! similar to those I feel when I 
hear a member of a band of robbers and pirates talk 
of Christ, God, heaven, justice, &c., while they con- 
tinue to do their evil deeds. The moral sense of this 
nation is struck with palsy. Abolition is infusing life 
into it in the individual soul. 

I have been in Rochester and vicinity several days. 
I have met George Thompson in Corinthian Hall, for 
the first time since I parted with him in London in 
47. It was good to hear him and see him once more 
in this land of tyrants, slaves, whips and chains.— 
For two hours, in a social circle, I heard him give an 
account of his first introduction to Garrison, of his 
first visit to this land, and of his reception. What a 
change has come over the North! Never, never was 
a change so mighty effected in so short a time, and by 
means, seemingly, so powerless. But the God of the 
oppressed has been with us, and if he be for us, who 
can be against us? 

But I must stop. Thompson is away to Syracuse 
to meet Garrison. Ishall go there to meet both 
again in a few days. We are to have our anniversary 
there. Would, dear friend, you could be with us!— 
You shall hear from me there. 

H.C. WRIGHT. 





‘Vous the Commonwealth. 
MR. SUMNER’S LETTER OF ACCEP- 
TANCE. 


The following letter was read in the Massachn- 
setts Senate on Wednesday forenoon, the 14th inst., 
by Gen. Wilson, the President :-— 


Fellow-citizens of the Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives : 

I have received by the hands of the Secretary of 
this Commonwealth a certificate, that, by concurrent 
votes of the two branches of the Legislature, name- 
ly, by the Senate, on the 22d day of Januaryfand by 
the House of Representatives, on the 24th day of 
April, ] was duly elected in conformity to the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and Laws of the United 
States, a Senator to represent the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in the Senate of the United States 
for the term of six years, commencing on the 4th 
day of March, 1851. z 

If I were to follow the customary course, I shonld 
receive thisin silence. But the protracted and un- 
precedented contest which ended in my election, 
the interest it awakened, the importance universally 
conceded to it; the ardor of opposition and the con- 
stancy of support which it aroused, also the princi- 
ples, which more than ever among us, it brought into 
discussion, seem to justify, what my own feelings 
irresistibly prompt, a departure from this role. If, 
beyond these considerations, any apology may be 
needed for thus directly addressing the Legislature, 
I may find itin the example of an illustrious prede- 
cessor, whose dear and venerable name will be a 
sufficient authority. 

The trust conferred on me is one of the most 
weighty which a citizen can receive. It concerns 
the grandest interests of our own Commonwealth, 
and also of the Union whereof we are an indisso- 
Juble part. Like every post of eminent duty, it is 
a postof eminenthonor. A personal ambition, such 
as I cannot confess, might be satisfied to possess it. 
Bat when I think what it requires, I am obliged to 
say, that its honors are all eclipsed in my sight by its 
duties. 

Your appointment finds me ina private station, 
with which I am entirely content. But this is not 
all. For the first time in my life, [am now called 
to political office. With none of the experience ro 
amply possessed by others, to smooth the way of la- 
bor, I might well hesitate. But I am cheered by 


ened contest, persevered in sustaining me, and by 
the conviction that, amidst all seeming differences 
of party, the sentiments, of which lam the known 
advocate, and which led to my original selection as 
a candidate, are dear to the hearts of a large major- 
I derive, 
also, a most grateful consciousness of personal inde- 
pendence from the circumstance, which I deem it 
frank and proper thus publicly to declare and place 
on recerd, that this office comes to me, unsought 
and undesired. 

Acknowledging the right of my country to the 


them, and with a heart full of gratitude thata sacred 
cause has been permitted to triumph through me, I 
now accept the post of Senator. 

] accept it as the servant of Massachnsetts ; mind- 
ful of the sentiments solemnly uttered by her suc- 
cessive Legislatures ; of the genius which inspires | 
her history ; and of the men, her perpetual pride and | 
ornament, who breathed into her that breath of Lib-| 
erty, which early made her an example to her sis- 
ter States. In such a service, the way, though new 
to my footsteps, will be illuminated by lights which 





I accept as the servant of the Union; bound to 
study and maintain, with equal patriotic care, the 
interests of all parts of our country; to discounte- 
nance every effort to loosen any of those ties by 
which our fellowship of States is held in fraternal 
company ; and to oppose all sectionalism, whether it 
appear in unconstitutional efforts by the North to 
carry 80 great a boon as Freedom into the slave 
States, or in unconstitutional efforts by the South, 
aided by Northern allies, to carry the sectional evil 
of Slavery into the free States; or in whatsoever 
efforts it nay make to extend the sectional domina- 
tion of Slavery over the National Government.— 
With me the Union is twice-blessed ; first, as the 
powerful guardian of the repose and happiness of 
thirty-one sovereign States, clasped by the endear- 
ing name of country; end next, as the model 
and beginning of that all-embracing Federation of 
States, by which unity, peace and concord will fi- 
nally be organized among the nations. Nor do I 
believe it possible, whatever may be the delusion of 
the hour, that any part thereof can be permanently 
lost from its well-compacted bulk. E Pluribus 
Unum is stamped upon the national coin, the national 
territory, and the national heart. Though composed 
of many parts united into one, the Union is separa- 
ble only by a crash which shall destroy the whole. 

Entering now upon the public service, I venture to 
bespeak for what I may do or say that candid judg- 
ment, which IT trust always to extend to others, but 
which I am well aware the prejudices of party too 
rarely concede, 1 may fail in ability; but not insin- 
cere efforts to promote the general weal. In the 
conflicts of opinion, natural to the atmosphere of lib- 
eral institutions, 1 may err; but I trust never to for- 
get the pradence, which should temper firmness, or 
the modesty which becomes the consciousness of 
right. If {decline to recognize as my guides any of| 
the men of to-day, 1 shall feel safe, while I follow the 
master principles which the Union was established 
to secure, and lean for support on the great triumvi- 
rate of American Freedom—Washington, Franklin 
and Jefferson. And since true politics are simply 
morals applied to public affairs, I shall fiad constant 


wrong, which are a Jaw alike to individuals and com- 
muniues: nay, which constrain the omnipotent God 
in self-imposed bonds. 

Let me borrow, in conclusion, the language of 
another: ‘Isee my doty; that of standing up for 
the liberty of my country; and whatever difficulties 
and discouragements lie in my way, I dare not shrink 
from it; and I rely on that Being, who has not lett to 
us the choice of duties, that whilst I shall conscien- 
tiously discharge mine,I shall not finally jose my 
reward.’ These are the words of Washington, ut- 
tered in the early darkness of the American Revolu- 
tion. The torte duty is the same for the lowly and 
the at; an ope it may not seem presumptu- 
ous on so humble as specif to adopt his Fe 
mination, and to avow his confidence. 

I have the honor to be, fellow-citizens, 
With sincere regard, 
Your faithful friend and servant, 


CHARLES SUMNER. — 





Boston, May 14, 1851. 
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vat Boston constitutes quite a burlesque upon civil 


‘waited on the Faculty a 
The Professors 







don¢ to Christianity by the position taken by so 
mary of the American ministers. The following 
resoution was proposed and unanimously adopted : 


“That the grief and shame which we have long 
felton account of the slavery which prevails in sev- 
eralof the United States of North America are great- 
ly aggravated by the fact, that not a few Christian 
chuiches and Christian ministers, so called, plead 
for he ccntinuance of that wretehed system; that 
oursorrow has been recently still further deepened 
by jhe atrocious ‘ Fugitive Slave Law,’ which the 
Legslatare of the United States has enacted ; that, 
whik it would give us pain to do any thing that 
woud even seem to be inconsistent with internation- 
al md Christian hospitality, especially toward our 
trars-Atlantic kinsfolk, during the approaching Con- 
gres in London, we deem it right to express our 
unaimous determination not to welcome to our 
pulgits any minister of religion, whatever may be his 
reptation in the States, who hesitates to avow his 
abherence of slavery, and his earnest desire for 
its seedy abolition ; but that, on the other hand, we 
regard those American ministers and others who, 
in tlrir own country, boldly declare their anti-slavery 
primiples, to be worthy of ‘double honor.’” 


This resolution has come under discussion in the 
puble prints. By many good, but not well informed, 
perans, it was held to be utterly impossible that 
Chritian ministers and Christian churches, so call- 
ed, sould really sanction slavery, and place human 
law ind perverted civil government above the law of 
Godand the dictates of ordinary humanity. The 
statenent is scarcely believed. The will does not 
accet it; and where believed, the sorrow is not af- 
fectel. Good men mourn, and the enemies of reli- 
gionblaspheme. The Bristol Mercury, one of the 
oldet and most respectable secular papers in Eng- 
Jand,and which circulates throughout the whole of 
the Vest of England and part of Wales, discusses 
the juestion, and brings into count a number a 
Anvican divines, and gives in evidence of the se- 
rious charge of the Gloucestershire Union, extracts 
fron their writings, thus :-— 


‘Lev. Dr. Gardner Spring, New York: “If by 
one prayer I counid liberate every slave in the world, 
I waald not dare to offer it.” 

‘lev. Dr. Parker, Philadelphia: “There are no 
evils in slavery but such as are inseparable from 
any ther relation in civil and social life.” 

‘lev. Dr. Moses Stuart, Andover—* Many South- 
ern laveho'ders are true Christians, and sending 
bacla fugitive to them is not like restoring one to an 
idoltrous people. We may pity the fugitive, yet 
the Josaic law does not authorize the rejection of 
the ;laims of the slaveholders to their stolen or 
strayd property.” 

‘Rv. Wm. M. Rogers, Boston: “When the 
slavensks me to stand between him and his master, 
whatdoes he ask ? He asks me to murder a nation’s 
life ;and I will not do it, because 1 have a con- 
scierte—because there is a God.” 

‘Rev. Wm. Crowell, Waterville—* Do not allow 
excegive sympathies for a few hundred fugitives 
to blid you so as to risk increased suffering to the 
milligs already in chains.” 

‘Ry. Dr. Taylor, New Haven: “Have I not 
show, you it is lawful to deliver up, in complance 
with te laws, fugitive slaves, for the high, the great, 
the mmentous interests of the Southern States?” 

‘Ry. Bishop Hopkins, Vermont: “Slavery is 
warrated by the Old Testament. What effect has 
the Gspel in doing away with slavery? one what- 
ever? 

‘Ry. Dr. Orville Dewev: “ Your right to be free 
is notabsolute, unqualified, irrespective of all conse- 
quenes. Personal rights ought to be sacrificed to 
the gneral good,’” 


Thee is no disguising the truth that such sayings 
as thee strike the religious mind in England as 
more ceadful than the heaven-defying utterances of 
the F'rnch atheists of the last century. 





MR. GIDDINGS ON SLAVE-CATCHING. 


In arecent speech Mr. Giddings said :—The peo- 
ple of Boston did not see fit to interfere between 
the Adninistration and the ‘ negroes’ of that city.— 
In the tame of humanity, I thank them for it, and as- 
sure thin and the country that those whom I repre- 
sent never will interfere in such case. The citizens 
that wold do so, would be driven from decent soci- 
ety in rthern Ohio. It is here on this point that I 
take isue with the supporters of this law. That 
portior Which commands me to assist in catching 
slavess a flagrant usurpation of power, unauthorised 
by the Constitution. My constituents hold that por- 
tion o the law in detestation. They spurn and ab- 
hor it I say, as I have often said. * My constituents | 
will tot help you catch your slaves.’ They will 
feed be hungry, clothe the naked, and direct the 
wanerer on his way, and use every peaceful means 
to asist him to regain his God-given rights. If you 
pursie your slave there, they will Jet you catch him 
if youean. If he defends himself against you, they 
will rejoice. If you press him so hard that he is 
consrained actnally to slay you in self-defence, 
why sir, they will look on and submit with all prop- 
er rsignation. In such cases, they will carry out 
ther peace principles by abstaining from all ‘inter- 
fermce. The President may * aim his proclamation 
at hem.’ ~The distinguished Senator may make 
speches aT them: but they will not be likely to 
hed either. They look neither to the Senate nor 
to he White House for instruction respecting their 
Castitutional rights or duties. They have studied 
thin in a different school. 

sir, that man has lived to little purpose who, at 
th age of forty, does not know that a standing army 
in time of peace is the bane of free Governments. 
Itis the instrument of tyrants and usurpers. For 
wat purpose would the President now use the Army, 
ecept to enforce this odius law; to subject the peo- 
p: of the North tothe slave power? To shoot them 
dwn if they refuse to violate their own sympathies 
ad God’s commands? Sir, I would say to gentle- 
ren here and elsewhere, that the advocates of free- 
om are not to be intimidated. They know their 
pwer; itis the power of truth. They see it oper- 
ting upon the popular mind. The great heart of 
is mighty nation beats in unison with our doctrines. 
‘his feeling is increasing and extending into every 
ein and artery of society. Its power at this mo- 
nent holds in check the Legislatures of four sovereign 
states of this Union, neither of which is able to elect 
Jenators to Congress who oppose the truth we 
reach. Our progress is onward. Neither threats 
f using the Army, nor the Army itself can retard 
he rapid advance of truth. 

No cry of ‘danger to the Union’ can alarm the 
people, or frighten them into obedience to this law. 
This ‘ignis fatuus of dissolution has for more than 
a year constituted the entire capital on which cer- 
tain political leaders have traded, A greater hum- 
bug was never conceived or brought forth. The gi- 
zantic intellect of the Secretary of State, aided . 
he political experience of certain distinguished Sen- 
itors and politicians, conld alone have given birth 
io this ‘splendid failure, which, if put forth by men 
in the more humble walis of life, would have enti- 
tled them to lodgings in some lunatic asylam.— 
There is but one mitigating consideration connected 
with it; that is the consistency with which the Presi- 
dent and his Cabinet are striving to keep up the de- 
ception. The late proclamation against the negroes 


overnments which is strictly in keeping with 

Jnion meetings’ and tne cry of ‘danger tothe Union, 
put forth in this house, ia the Senate, anc by the Ex- 
ecutive. The history of the times will show these 
things in their true light, and place thise disunion 
panics among the most extraordinary nventions of 
any age. The authors should at once vstain patents 
both here and in Europe. 





Tue Sravery Question is a New Snape.— 
The slavery question is about to cone before the 
New York courts in a new shape. It that a 
young man from the South, who is suspicted of hay- 
ing a little Indian or Negro blood in hw veins, grad- 
uated some time since at the New Yok University, 
and then entered his name in the médical depart- 
ment as a Student of medicine, first biving paid the 
usual fees. Some of the Southern stulents conceiy- 
ing it to be derogatory to them to stin the same 
class with a man having any Indian orNegro blood, 

ia Shtthioah 


did not know what to w in the 
Lender aphnnpacponpne srs. bao slewand. As 
e 








THE VOICE OF THE COUNTRY. 


There is a voice coming in from the country— 
the rural haunts of free labor and free schools— 
which Boston cannot any better afford to despise, 
than she can to do without Southern trade. We 
give an example from the Greylock Sentinel, publish- 
ed in North Adams :— 

‘The poor trembling fugitive looked up into the 
face of that enlightened, prosperous, happy city, and 
with outstretched arms appealed to it for succor and 
protection, from the human bloodhounds baying on 
his track. But Boston turned away its face, forgot 
its revolutionary history, its past professions of lib- 
erty, barred up Faneuil Hall from the people, put 
chains around her court-house, and said to the de- 
mons who were thirsting for his blood, * Take him 
away.’ ‘But? said the man-stealer, * you have a 
statute which provides a writ of personal replevin, and 
the fugitive may be taken from the hands of the 
Marshal, and thus I will be cheated of my pronerty.’ 
‘ No,’ says Boston, ‘Marshal Devens shall defy the 
Statelaw.’ And it was done. * Well, there is the 
writ of habeas corpus our fanatical forefathers put 
into the Constitation, and made a writ of right.” * Aye, | 
bat I will refuse to grant it,’ says Judge Shaw, who 
had just crawled under the c'iains to get to his seat 
on the Supreme Bench of the Commonwealth. This 
seemed tobe satisfactory. With the General Gov- 
ernment on his side, the State laws beneath his feet, 
the Judiciary crawling under his chains, and all Bos- 
ton, through its press, its wealth, its fashion, its lead- 
ing men pleading his case, he felt of his prey. At 
this point poor Sims and his friends gave up. Had 
the infernal man-stealer gone to the coast of Africa, 
he would have encountered more opposition, but it 
was safer and cheaper to goto Boston. If he went to 
Africa, he must bear his own expenses ; if he went to 
Christian Boston, they were paid from the treasury of 
the United States. Caninfamy, deeper, darker, more 
damning than this be poured upon us? No! there 
is no * lower deep’ into which the Pilgrim State can 
descend. * The offence is rank, and smells to Heav- 
en? 


DANIEL WEBSTER AT SPRINGFIELD. 


The men who mobbed George Thompson at 
Springfield, and who pelted him with rotten eggs 
for daring to exercise the right of free speech in 
that city, turned out in considerable numbers to 
greet Mr. Webster on his passage throngh that city. 
Mr. Webster wss evidently pleased with the demon- 
stration, and if the Republican gives a correct re- 
port of the speech, his emotion mnst have checked 
his utterance in a great measure, for it does not 
read as well as Mr. Webster’s speeches generally do. 

In one thing, however, we can entirely agree with 
Mr. Webster. He says, ‘ We want protection, and 
that, too, ‘not in any technical sense. He never 
spoke a truer word than that. We do want protec- 
tron in Massachusetts; not so much for merchan- 
dize, however, as for men. With our State laws 
nullified by the tools of the President, with the sa- 
cred right to the habeas corpus suspended, Sheriffs 
irresolute in the performance of their sworn duties, 
Judges crawling under the chains set up on our 
own soi] by the Slave Power, with a pack of meni- 
als surrounding our hitherto open courts, forbidding 
honest men to enter but as they please, and a host 
of spies and informers prowling about our homes, to 
see if any man can de implicated in the crime of 
serving God, rather than obeying the promptings of 
the devil, we hardly wonder that Daniel Webster 
should have come to the conclusion that Massachu- 
setts wanted protection. But we confess, that con- 
sidering he has been the chief prompter of this state 
of things, we are a little surprised at his candor, in 
thus pointing out to her citizens the results of his 
own baseness and treachery.—Worcesler Spy. | 








THE LION KICKED OUT OF HIS LAIR. 


Under this title, the Savannah Georgian thus dis- 
courses upon Mr. Secretary Webster’s reply to the 
Boston Aldermen about his expulsion from Faneuil 
Hall :— 

*Inhis reply, Mr. Webster, after stating the ac- 
tion of the authorities and his personal indifference 
to the result, says :— 

‘The resolution denying me the Hall has been 
adopted, if I mistake not, by the same Board which 
has practically refused to join with the other branch 
of the city government in offering the hospitalities of 
the city to President Fillmore.’ 


This is delivered with the air of a man hunting 
up matter of consolation under a severe dispensa- 
tion. The fact, however, seems anything but con- 
solatory, for it proves not only that there was malice 
in the proceeding, but that it was systematic and 
the sources of it deep. Mr. Van Buren was miglit-| 
ily ridiculed in his day for declaring that ° it was | 
glory enough to have served under such a chief? as} 
Jackson, but it was reserved for Mr. Webster to ex- 
tract honey and balm from the consideration of be- 
ing kicked out of doors in due succession after Mr. 
Fillmore, * and by the self'same weapon too,’ 

There can be no doubt of the abhorrence with 
which Mr. Webster now regards the anti-slavery 
frenzy of the North. It beams out in this passage. 
It has struck him at last, and he condemns it, not as 
a statesman or a philosopher, but as a victim,’ 








LECTURES ON SLAVERY AND INDIA. 


Splendid and masterly speeches have been lately 
delivered in Toronto by the celebrated George 
Thompson, Esq., a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, and Mr. Frederick Douglass, of Rochester, 
on the above subjects, a considerable portion of 
which we propose transferring to our columns next 
week. We differ widely from the Hamilton Spec- 
tator on the impropriety of the Toronto Anti-Sla-| 
very meetings, and hold that whether the effect 
be large or small, or the time or place when and 
where it may, the highest impulses of humanity 
and religion urge with world-wide range and uni- 
versal energy a ceaseless agitation for the extinc- 
tion of that foulest and most repulsive blot on the 
shield of mankind—slavery. It is no little state 
hole and corner interest to be coldly dealt with 
and endured like a carte] of commerce; nor is it 
a question of policy or expediency fitted for the 
adroit moves of a skilful tactician. No, it cries 
aioud for a radical sweep—it is the grand blas- 
phemy and presumption of man attempting to hum- 
ble and decry the almighty God in degrading and 
dishonoring his likeness, name and iinage on earth, 
and the continuance of which, from whatever in- 
significant motive of gain or loss, is a fearful sin, 
national as well as individual, which will inevita- 
bly draw down the accumulated wrath and judg- 
ment of the Divine Omnipotence, who will come to 
jndge us all face to face at the final day. It makes 
the blood tingle in our veins to hear an implied 
advocacy of the prostration and obliteration of 
man’s God-like similitade, or any thing approach- 
ing to an ignoble temporising with such a mon- 
strous and unballowed perversion of the chief end 
of man.— Dumfries Reformer. 








THE CAPTURE OF SIMS. 


_Alluding to the dastardly seizure of this unhappy 
victim of American tyranny, the editor of the A 
merican Baptist says— 


‘If we mistake not the signs of the times, 
however, the victory thus gained may prove to be 
like that of 2 Sager over the Roman Consul Fabri- 
clus, in regard to which, when congratulated upon it, 
he exclaimed, “One more such victory, and I am 
undone,” A few such arrogant demonstrations as 
were made in this case, we imagine, will open the 
eves of the Bostonians. The sight of their Court} 
House, literally in chains, and guarded by the myr-! 
midons of Slavery, anda knowledge of the fact that ; 





tous as well as unconstitutional fugitive enactment 
in utter contempt of the laws of their own State,’ 
must have been bitterly, and may have been profita-! 
bly, Suggestive. Let these scenes be repeated, and, 
it will probably occur to them before Jong, that in' 
consenting to the. re-enslavement of the fugitive,' 
they do, in effect, relinquish their own freedom. In-' 
deed, wmnthiag of the old Massachusetts spirit is; 
already aroused: nor do we believe it will rest, un-' 
til not only shall the intamous act under which such} 
wrongs are perpetrated be swept from the national 
Statue book, but slavery itself shall be banished from 

the national domain. ir these flagrant outrages con-, 
Unue to be inflicted, the foes of esa will gather 

strength from every successive encroachment, ews 
vagal Be ope the abused and insulted people shall 
rise in their majesty, and demand the destruction of 

the entire system,’ 
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THIS CERTIFICATE: 
We, the undersigned, Wholesale Dr: 
been long acquainted with Dy. 
ral, hereby certify our belief 1} 
most effectual remedy for Pulmonary Com, 
ever offered to the American people. A a 
from our knowledge of its composition and ; 
usefulness, cordially recommend it oe oe 
as worthy their best confidence, and with 4... ted 
conviction that it will do for their relief »)) 
icine can do. 
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Het all that me |. 
Henshaw, Edmands & Co., Boston, Mass 
Reese & Coulson, Baltimore, Md. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Me. 

Haviland, Harrall & Co., Charleston. ¢ Cc 
Jacob 8. Farrand, Detroit, Mich, | | 
‘Tee: Bae McAllister, Louisvill > Ky. 

Francis & Walton, St. Louis, Mo, 

Joseph Tucker, Mobile, Ala. 

Theodore A. Peck, Burlington, Vi. 
Haviland, Risiey & Co., Augusta, Ga. 

Isaac D. James, Trenton, NV. J. 

J. M. Townsend, Pittsburg, Pa, 

Clark & Co., Chicago, tm 

E. E. Gay, Burlington, Lowa. 


M. A. Santos & Son, Norfo . Va. 
Edward Bringhurst, Wilmington, Del. 
John Gilbert & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 

Z. D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, D, ¢. 


J. Wright & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Watson, Wall & Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 
C. C. Richmond & Co., San Francisco, ( 
Lewis & Ames, Tallehasse, Florida. 

B. R. Strong, Anorville, Tenn. 
Chilton & Duer, Little Rock, Ark, 
Stiller, Slade & Co., Lexington, Miss. 
N. D. Labadie, Galveston, Tezas. 
Charles Dyer, Jr., Providence, R. I. 
Joseph M. Turner, Serannah, Ga. 
Wade, Eckstein & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


IN FPOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


J. G. Coffin & Co., Va paraiso, Chili. 
F. M. Dimond & Co., Vera G uz, Mexico, 
Fred. Rives & Co., B gota, New Grenada. 


S. Provost & Co., Lima, Peru. 
Morton & Co., Halifax, N.S. 

T. Walker & Son, St. Johns, N. B. 

C. G. Salinas & Co., Rio Janeiro, Brazil. 

With such assurance, and from such men, no 
stronger proof can be adduced, except that found in 
its effects upon trial. 

PREPARED AND SOLD BY JAMES C. AYER, 
Practical Chemist, LOWELL, Mass. 

Sold by Jos. Burnett, Boston; Brown & Pierce, 
Salem; M. B. Green, Worcester; W, F. Phillips, 
Newburyport; Wm. R. Preston, Portsmouth; A. 
Carter & Son, Portland; and by all Druggists every- 
where. Mey 16. 





DR. PORTER'S | 
ANTI-SCROFULOUS PANACEA. 


RIGINALLY made by Clark & Porter, and now 
offered by the proprietor for the cure of Scrofule, 
Humors, and Chronic diseases, Put up in larger bot- 
tles than formerly, at $1 per bottle, or $4 for six bot- 
tles. To those who are really poor, we will furnish 
the medicine at a reasonable discount. If they wish 
to consult us, we will with pleasure give them ad- 
vice gratis. All diseases treated on botanic or eciec- 
tie principles. 
Read the following certificate from Wi. Lioyd Gar- 
rison, Esq. 


} 


Bostox, Jan. 23, 1851. 
Dr. Porter: Sir—Last year, suffering much trom 

a scrofulous diathesis, and als¢ bodily Ge 

bility, I was induced to test 


‘je : novating effect upon 
Anti-Scrofulous Panacea. Its renovating @ i 
in my resto- 
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joyed for several years previous. eoey 4 inn 
rs ~ reat point jad eve 
several pourds beyond the highest p i , np 
attained before, and was much improved in eve cine 
spect, being enabled to go through an unusual ame’ 
of mental labor and public lecturing without ace” 
‘our Panacea 18 


1 used some half a dozen bottles. 
very plexsant to the taste, aud perms 
the system in a very quickening manner. era 
peatedly recommended it im iny paper, and pot 
friends and acquaintances, a8 unque sti , abiy F 
dial or alleviative in the various compan’ eeuis 
it is prescribed, and have known its saut cheerfully 
several cases of Scrofula, Salt Ihe um, &e. | < oe 
give you this certificate, (the first I have eve e 
any medical preparation,) being 

merits of your Panacea may be 
known, and its sale widely extended. 

Yours, espe ML, LLOYD GARRISON. 
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Prepared and sold by Drs. SKIN 
TER, No. 11 Washington street, ~~ é 
Boston. Medical office in the same building. 
hours from 9, A. M., to 4, P. M. 
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